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Preface 


The purpose of this series is to show how cultural policies are planned and 
implemented in various Member States. 

‘As cultures differ, so does the approach to them; it is for each Member 
State to determine its cultural policy and methods according to its own 
conception of culture, its socio-economic system, political ideology and 
technical development. However, the methods of cultural policy (like those 
of general development policy) have certain common problems; these are 
largely institutional, administrative and financial in nature, and the need 
has increasingly been stressed for exchanging experiences and information 
about them. 

This series, each issue of which follows as far as possible a similar 
pattern so as to make comparison easier, is mainly concerned with these 
technical aspects of cultural policy. 

In general, the studies deal with the principles and methods of cultural 
policy, the evaluation of cultural needs, administrative structures and 
management, planning and financing, the organization of resources, legis- 
lation, budgeting, public and private institutions, cultural content in 
education, cultural autonomy and decentralization, the training of personnel, 
institutional infrastructures for meeting specific cultural needs, the safe- 
guarding of the cultural heritage, institutions for the dissemination of the 
arts, international cultural co-operation and other related subjects. 

The studies, which cover countries belonging to differing social and 
economic systems, geographical areas and levels of development, present 
therefore a wide variety of approaches and methods in cultural policy. 
Taken as a whole, they can provide guide-lines to countries which have yet 
to establish cultural policies, while all countries, especially those seeking 
new formulations of such policies, can profit by the experience already 
gained. 

This study was prepared for Unesco by Kapila Malik Vatsyayan, Deputy 


Educational Adviser, Ministry of Education and Youth Services, New 
Delhi. 


The opinions expressed are the author’s and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of Unesco. 
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Introduction 


For any meaningful discussion on cultural policies or cultural activities in 
the context of India it is essential to keep constantly in view the complex, 
intricate and multilayered, multidimensional cultural fabric of the country, 
both in time and space. Such a framework would be necessary for the 
study of any civilization but is imperative in a situation of incredible cultural 
continuity which has survived through 5,000 years of history marked by 
periods of unrest, invasions, wars, political subjugation, economic under- 
development and one which has conditioned, guided and governed the 
value-system of a whole people, today numbering 531 million, spread over 
an area of 3,276,141 square kilometres comprising a bewildering multi- 
plicity of races, castes, ethnic groups, sub-cultures and religious sects. 
From the earliest times, it appears that there was a self-conscious aware- 
ness of this attribute of ‘culture’ in man and the need to cherish and nurture 
it assiduously at all times, both in moments of crisis and peace. Verbal 
intellectual formulations of the concept and its place in the life-pattern 
began early. Almost anticipating the modern definition of culture (which 
encompasses practically all human activity) the Indian seer conceived of 
culture as the sum total of the equipment of the human individual which 
enables him to be attuned to his immediate environment on the one hand 
and to the historical past on the other. The idea of continuity as also a 
recognition of the need for a constant readiness for adaptation and assimila- 
tion was inherent: the concept of the ‘still centre of being’? manifested 
through a multiplicity of intellectual disciplines, artistic expressions and 
modes of behaviour, conduct and action was fundamental to such a view. 
Culture was the touchstone by which the very quality of life was judged and 
the yardstick by which its rhythm and pace were measured. Finally, it was 
a matter of ‘ultimate value’ by which the individual answered himself 
and the society around. Little wonder then that in the hierarchy of ‘values’ 
it received a high priority second only to the highest, i.e. in the realm of 
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the spirit. A cultivation of the ‘self? was both for individual harmony, 
equanimity and tranquility and for the ends of social and moral right. Only 
the disciplined cultivated man, fully in control of his body, emotions and mind, 
could hope to strive for spiritual salvation and be capable of facing the 
challenge of the life of action; in his immediate spatial environment, it was 
believed that one could aspire and achieve a ‘state of release’ a beatitude 
here and now, and not in a birth hereafter: it was for the individual to will 
and work for it. The paths and vehicles for this cultivation of self were 
many: the idea of choice and freedom was essential, for one chose according 
to one’s calling and potential. The words used in the context of the arts are 
significant, for they speak of the importance and value given to this sphere 
of human activity and the approach towards them. Words like yoga, a yajna 
(a ritualistic sacrifice), a sadhana (a concentrated activity of a selfless nature, 
requiring an objective negative capability on the part of the doer, i.e. the 
artist or craftsman) are frequent in treatises of aesthetics dating back to 
the second century B.C. and legendary stories whose origins can be traced 
even earlier to Vedic and pre-Vedic myths and symbols, 

A reading of the texts of poetry, literature, ritual, philosophy and 
aesthetics, polity, sciences (such as astronomy and mathematics), technical 
disciplines (like medicine), and of recreation and entertainment ranging 
from archery and horse riding to swimming leaves an overwhelming impres- 
sion of an attitude to life which accepted ‘beauty’ at all levels and con- 


sidered an integrated development of the human personality essential for a 
healthy society. 
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demanding of the second an equal effort for the shared experience to be 
complete. Further, the world view embodied in these conceptions was not 
restricted to the intellectual few: it was known, recognized and shared 
by all strata of society, irrespective of economic, social or political status. 

The main objectives of the ‘cultivation of the self’ and the need for 
‘continual communication’ resulted in two distinct streams in the Indian 
cultural pattern. The first made it a strictly personal activity for individual 
evolution, and the second an essentially participative activity. The streams 
flowed separately, but often co-mingled, deepened and enriched each other. 

The forms which emerged and of which there is an abundance of literary, 
archaeological and sculptural evidence, speak of cultural development 
where successive waves of different civilizations and influences and even 
invasions acted only to enrich the fundamental tradition. Influences, 
borrowings, impressions, all fell into a distinct Indian pattern, adhering to 
some fundamentals, but having the capacity to assimilate, synthesize, to 
grow continually and evolve new patterns always, however, with an unmis- 
taken Indian identity. 

A legend of the creation of the first treatise on aesthetics is tellingly 
pertinent. Brahma, the creator, went into a trance and created the fifth 
Veda by taking word from the Rig-Veda, the song from the Sam-Veda, 
mime from the Yajhr-Veda and sentiments from the Atharva-Veda, to 
create a fifth Veda, encompassing all sciences and branches of knowledge, 
spheres and religions, accessible to all classes, castes and religions, enabling 
the creator and the participator alike to learn of the manifold techniques 
through which a state of ‘harmony’ could be evoked and experienced. The 
legend only states in easy communicative terms what had been said, time 
and again, through abstract intellectual formulation. A reading of this 
first compendium, which is as theoretical as it is a practical guide or manual 
for artists, convinces one of the existence and recognition of the main 
streams and levels of experience, categorized in the artistic sphere as the 
highly classical and stylized and the popular or common mass: the word 
‘culture’ could be substituted for ‘artistic’. The categories, however, are not 
watertight and both this first text, as also later history, bears ample testimony 
to the wide prevalence of the practice of the arts and crafts at different 
levels of society but which constantly influenced each other and conditioned 
form and styles. The distinction of the Margi and Desi (of the path of the 
stage and of the people)—of Natya and Loka (stylized and realistic) are 
pointers to these distinctions, 

From this and other texts and manuals it can be easily deduced that, 
socially, culture was not the exclusive right of a small élite revolving around 
the seat of political power. Sometimes the king or ruler was the patron-in- 
chief, at other times highly sophisticated forms were sustained and nurtured 
through the individual effort of a small group of people subscribing to a 
particular faith. There was a more pervasive culture, which was shared, 
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promoted and fostered by the will and effort of people of all sections of 
society, economically privileged and underprivileged: this normally revolved 
around a monastery or a temple and its periphery which served as important 
cultural centres. 

The agricultural cycle of seasons, the days earmarked for observing 
particular festivities revolving around the stories of Ramayana or Mahab- 
harata and those concerning the Buddha provided opportunity for cultural 
activity of a kind where all sections of society could co-mingle without 
rigid insularity of any one group. A basic faith was common, the myth and 
legend identical in fundamentals, values were shared, and if forms differed 
it only provided variety without causing conflict. For centuries, Sanskrit 
provided the common medium of communication, not only amongst groups 
of the literate and educated, but all others, for all were participators and 
sharers of the flourishing oral tradition which had retained an unparalleled 
efficacy and power for transmitting specialized knowledge and common 
culture. In years to come this unity was transformed into a picture of a rich 


variegated pattern of many hues and colours of languages and forms 
of expression. 


Historically speaking, about the time of the establishment of the Moghul 
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times it is evident until the nineteenth century. By this time it seemed as if 
the regional culture had gone underground and only an élite culture 
remained, restricted to the palaces and courts of the kings and the small 
rulers. But this was a phenomenon on the surface. Under the small pockets 
of State patronage of the arts, especially in architecture, painting and 
music, there was a flourishing traditional culture sustained through volun- 
tary efforts of the community. From the outside it appears that there 
were demarcations between what may be termed the sophisticated culture 
of the temples and court, and the culture of the masses. However, a closer 
look shows that now the patron felt an increasing desire to evolve styles in 
the arts with a view to giving them official sanction. All the forms and styles 
so evolved or created around the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, especially in music and dance, were deeply rooted in 
the folk traditions of the region. Only a high literary or legendary content 
was once again given to them. An interesting phenomenon appears in the 
attribution of the creation of these classical forms to dream sequences. In 
at least four different regions of India there appeared classical forms of 
music and dance whose origin js attributed to such dream visions and it 
would appear that the ruler more than the ruled felt the need of communicat- 
ing with the people through the vehicle of the arts; he was also aware that 
his patronage would receive sanctity only if given the authority of super- 
human creation. Also, it must be remembered that he was culturally isolated 
from the seat of alien political power and was obliged to find his identity 
through a medium which, while giving him the authority of power, would 
enable him to participate with the people of his region. This is evident 
above all in music, dance, painting and architecture. The origins of con- 
temporary schools of classical dance and music can be traced back to this 
period. Perhaps on account of the limitation of funds, cultural activities 
were restricted, in the main, to those which could be practised without a 
manifestation of large co-operative activity, such as building a major 
temple. Music, dance, painting and writing received higher priority than 
architecture or sculpture. 

Also, we must not lose sight of the important fact that culture was not 
restricted to any one religious community. Hindus, Moslems, different 
sects and castes had contributed to make this pattern. A Moslem nawab had 
dreamt of the Court of Indra while creating a style of dance; many Hindu 
musicians were maintained in Moslem courts and many Moslem musicians 
and artisans in Hindu courts. There was a cultural integrity both horizon- 
tally amidst an atmosphere of political instability and economic deprivation. 
The patron invariably was himself an artist and showed a high degree of 
discretion and taste. The picture is certainly puzzling if judged and analysed 
only through economic yardsticks and narrow institutionalized religious 
precepts. How does one explain the phenomena of a devout Moslem wearing 
the image of Sarswati or Kali? Many more examples can be added and yet 
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this was and is a fact. The only explanation is the total faith of the Indian 
Hindu or Moslem or Zoroastrian—or later, Christian—that any dedicated 
activity which cultivated the self was sanctified where narrow distinctions 
were lost. 

When India became a colony, the process of mutual influence and 
acculturation continued: while on the one hand, India was being politically 
conquered, its culture, or at least a curiosity for it, was also making inroads 
into the minds of the administrators and or 
rulers. Many civil servants who came to Indi 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century liberal- 
spirit of inquiry and desire for intellectual adventure was engrained. Once 
the cares of the State became routine, they set out to explore the cultural 
treasures of a country whose high civilization and. attainments had already 


become known to Europe. The interest began with literature, with the 


discovery of a few manuscripts, but soon spread to other branches of 
learning, particularly art and archaeology. Had it not been for this, it would 
have been impossible for them to plead with the home government for more 
facilities and funds for the establishment of a few societies of oriental learning 
such as the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the centres of oriental learning, such as 
Queen’s College, now the Sanskrit Varanasi Visvavidyalaya, the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, the Imperial Library (now called the National 


Library), the National Archives, and to establish schools of art li 
Calcutta School of Art. Sethe fhia 


These efforts must, however, 
None of the institutions so found 


ganizers representing the 
a were brought up in the 
arts tradition of Europe; a 
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The result of the policy and programme of activities of the colonial 
rulers was evident. By the time India attained political independence, there 
was a very definite dichotomy between the institutions of traditional 
culture, whether supported by the State or fostered by the individual, the 
community or by the Indian princes, and the institutions of education. On 
another level, one may say that there were four distinct groups: (a) the 
masses, mostly tribal and rural masses, continuing to make and live their 
culture through a body of tradition which had been handed down from 
generation to generation, accepting a hierarchy of values irrespective of 
class, caste and religion, mostly economically underprivileged and illiterate; 
(b) an educated mass, large in numbers, small as a percentage, and which 
had ceased to have the capacity for a dialogue with its own national past or 
traditions and therefore with the masses around; (c) a third minority group 
of the élite, educated in the best traditions of the West, but who had 
travelled back to a deep awareness of the validity of the national culture, 
without rejecting the possibility of continual enrichment from the advances 
of the developed world; and (d) a group comprising traditional scholars, 
writers, artists, musicians and painters, who continued to theorize, annotate 
and practise the traditional disciplines and the arts with authenticity and 
sincerity, remaining apart, sometimes intellectually aware of but not in- 
volved with the political, economic and social changes through which the 
country was passing. They were the living repositories of the oral tradition 
of a high sophisticated order, some literate, some not, but all highly trained 
in many disciplines, scientific, cultural and technical, all cultured and 
sensitive. They were also a minority, but an effective minority, still respon- 
sible for setting standards for the cultivation of taste in the traditional 
sciences and arts. This group must be clearly distinguished from the 
tribal and rural illiterate masses with which they are sometimes erroneously 
identified; to those groups might be added others, but for the purposes 
of understanding the complexity of launching a uniform central cultural 
policy even these groupings will suffice. 

On another level, there emerged from under the surface many identifiable 
regional cultures characteristic of different areas, fully developed with 
distinct personalities: it was this specific regional identity which somehow 
and in many intangible ways provided the possibility of a dialogue among 
the rural masses, the educated élite, the traditional scholars and creative 
artists, as well as with the intellectual and political leadership which 
emerged in the various states, even a few decades preceding independence. 

A decade or so before independence, although the desire of the people 
for satisfaction on the aesthetic plane continued to assert itself in community 
activities organized at the time of the several festivals in India and at the 
time of the particular agricultural cycles, the energies of the nation at 
practically all levels were directed towards the one goal of attaining political 
independence. Regional identities and cultures, while recognized, had 
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necessarily to be neglected or ignored for the time being. The idea of a 
common culture with a unity took precedence in both intellectual and 
political thought. The aspect of diversity, of course, could not have been 
denied and cultural evolution continued even through the most bitter 
periods of the struggle for national independence: the patronage of the 
ruler and others helped in many direct and indirect ways. However, without 
attempting any further analysis of the shift of values which had gradually 
taken place and the consequential social changes, we may only describe the 
organizational pattern and structure of institutions of culture just before 
independence. 
The central government administered and financed a few cultural institu- 
tions. Significant amongst these was the all-India network of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, the National Library, the National 
Archives, the four central departments called the botanical, geological, 
zoological and anthropological surveys of India and a few institutions 
of oriental learning and two institutions of the visual arts. 


Similar departments of varying quality were sustained by the state 
governments. 
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the problems of execution were monumental; on the one hand it sought to 
attune the educated Indian to his cultural past, on the other the govern- 
ment sought to teach the vast masses of humanity to read, so that along 
with their indigenous culture they could acquire the tools of the written 
word, even if for a limited purpose. The aim of the government could be 
summed up in a sentence. It was to bring culture and science to the edu- 
cated, and education, social and economic welfare to the masses; to bring 
the learning of the modern world to the educated, but console by tradition 
those already regretting mechanized living and fearing the dangers of an 
atomic age. 

To all this was added the sincere wish and hope so symbolically and 
significantly voiced by Mahatma Gandhi: ‘I do not want my house to be 
walled and my windows to be stuffed. I want the culture of all lands to be 
blown about my house as freely as possible, but I refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any one of them.’ 

But this goal, these wishes had to be formulated as policy and im- 
plemented through a well-conceived programme of activity in all spheres. 
This the government desired but was not always able to do, for culture, in 
spite of the basic approach, was now to receive comparatively low priority 
when pitted against the needs of a developing economy, backward industry, 
badly requiring colossal funds and state administration, not to mention 
the targets of free and compulsory education, adult literacy drives, expan- 
sion and improvement of educational facilities at secondary, university 
and technical level. During the last decade, keeping other priorities in view, 
it launched a few limited programmes, both at the central and state level. 
Some of these are listed below. 

A gradual introduction of courses on Indian civilization and culture and the 
arts at the high-school and university stages. 

Youth programmes aimed at intra-regional understanding and national 
integration. 

Encouragement of community programmes in villages and districts. 

Cultural programmes as part of adult literacy drives. 

Strengthening cultural institutions already active in the preservation, 
fostering and dissemination of culture, such as the Department of 
Archaeology, the National Museum, etc. 

Establishment of academies and institutions in the fields of the literary, the 
performing and the visual arts, to be financed by central or state govern- 
ments but autonomous in their policies and programmes. 

Launching schemes of assistance and subsidies to voluntary organizations 
working in various cultural fields. 

Small but significant assistance and maintenance grants to artists who 
found themselves in indigent circumstances. 

A programme of publications in English and in Indian languages to fill the 
crying need for literature for children, students, scholars and adults. 
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craftsman, financed and administered by the All-India Village and Khadi 
Industries Board, All-India Handloom and Handicrafts Board. 
In the following Pages one can only discuss the administration and financial 
structure of these programmes and institutions, financed, sponsored or 
encouraged by the central government in the following sectors; the policy in 
some cases being explicit, in others only implicit. 
Educational system—high school and university; adult literary programmes, 
sports, out-of-school youth programmes are not discussed. 
Institutions in the literary, the visual and the performing arts. 


Institutions in the field of preservation of culture, archaeology, museums, 
libraries, archival collections. 

Book production and development of languages. 

Organization and financial structures of mass-media institutions such as the 
All-India Radio, Television, Publications Division. 

Handicrafts. 

International cultural co-operation. 

An analysis of the working of these institutions and the role of culture in 

the educational pattern will, perhaps, give us some idea of the difficulty of 

culling a central cultural policy from these programmes and will also bring 


to the forefront some of the complexities of administering culture in the 
Indian sub-continent. 

While an effort will also be made to give some idea of programmes and 
activities as well as the administrative and i a 
and district levels, the paucity of statisti 
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Under the Indian Constitution, education is primarily a state responsibility. 

The union government is charged with the task of co-ordinating, directing 

and providing financial assistance for selected schemes and programmes. It 

has direct responsibility for the maintenance of standards of university 
education, technical education and institutes of higher learning in the 
sciences, the humanities and the arts. The administration of culture is 
basically one of the responsibilities of the union Ministry of Education in 
the same manner as in respect of formal education, but with a greater degree 
of involvement. The other ministries concerned are the ministries of informa- 
tion and broadcasting, tourism, works, housing, food and agriculture (with 

a department of community development), commerce for handicrafts. In the 

Ministry of Education, the Bureau of Culture is mainly in charge of policy 

and execution, although other bureaux and departments deal with particular 

cultural problems in the field of youth services, adult education, development 
of languages, book production, etc. The Bureau of Culture performs two 
main tasks as shown below. 

The maintenance and direct administration of certain specialized institu- 
tions and adjunct government departments of an all-India character, 
such as the Archaeological Survey of India, the National Museum, other 
centrally administered museums, the National Library, the Central 
Secretariat Library, the National Archives, the National Gallery of 
Modern Art, ete. It has also a unit for the revision of gazettecrs. 

The financial support of a number of autonomous bodies in the literary, 
performing and plastic arts; bodies for which it is responsible to the 
Parliament of India, but whose administrative and academic programme 
is governed through their respective general councils and executive 
boards. The Bureau of Culture also finances and assists voluntary efforts 
in all these fields through a system of subsidies and grants, both for the 
construction of buildings and for maintenance and special projects. 
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financing the production of books in all Indian languages and English at 


D 


Trust; and (c) production of books in oriental languages, including Sanskrit, 
Pali, Arabic and Persian, through a system of grants-in-aid, 
A separate division supervises programmes in the development of 


school’ youth, 
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television transmitter has recently been established and, at the moment, 
covers Delhi. The same ministry directly administers a Directorate of Adver- 
tising and Visual Publicity with the objective of disseminating the country’s 
cultural heritage to the masses. The Publications Division produces numerous 
books on different aspects of Indian life ranging from politics and economics 
to arts and culture. This division augments the efforts of the Ministry of 
Education in the field of book production. The publicity units of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting have a peripheral cultural role 
through the two organizations called the Press Information Bureau and the 
Directorate of Field Publicity. The Directorate of Field Publicity is proving, 
at the moment, the most important and significant institution of mass 
communication. It works through seventeen regional offices and 166 
field publicity offices. The Song and Drama Division is another unit of 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and serves as a major 
governmental effort in the presentation of entertainment to large 
audiences. 

Within the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting is another unit 
which is as significant as the All-India Radio: this is the Films Division of 
the Government of India. The Films Division is the central film-producing 
organization responsible for the production of documentary films for general 
education and information of the people. The Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting has recently set up three other institutions which will have 
far-reaching effects of mass media. The first is the Film Institute of India, 
the second the Film Archives of India and the third the Institute of Mass 
Communication. 

Unlike the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting does not play an advisory and co-ordinating role. All the 
institutions and departments mentioned above are a direct central respon- 
sibility. Cultural efforts are also promoted by a few other ministries of the 
Government of India, some of which are mentioned below. 

Soon after independence there was a separate Ministry of Community 
Development; recently, it has been merged as a department into the Min- 
istry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Co-operation. 
The objective of the community development programme is to promote 
through the active participation of the people, the all-round development of 
the village community including its economic, political, social and cultural 
uplift. Although mainly concerned with providing better economic and 
social standards, the programme has not neglected the traditional arts and 
crafts, theatre, music and dance. Nearly 20,000 community centres were in 
operation in 1969. The Community Development Programme operates 
through a system of administrative units and central assistance is givên to 
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state governments for operation of these institutions at the state, district 
and village levels. 


While the Village Community Programme aims at sustaining culture at 
the village and the non-urban level, a concerted effort for the promotion of 
tourism in India by Indians has led to a fresh awareness and pride by the 
common man in India’s cultural past. A Department of Tourism functions 
in the Government of India with the t 


win aim of promoting tourism as a 
vehicle of national integration and mutual understanding between people of 
different parts of India, 


and of promoting international tourism. Occasion- 

ally, it also serves as a patron of the performing arts by organizing special 
music, dance and theatre shows, Through the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Tourism, the Archaeological Survey of India and the Song and 
Drama Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, son et 
lumière has been introduced in a number of site monuments in the country. 
The Ministry of Health, Family Planning, Works, Housing and Urban 
Development is responsible for the designing of all public buildings and 
public institutions. A group of highly qualified architects design buildings 


centage of the construction expendi- 


hrough murals, frescos, mosaics and 
sculpture. 


J An impressive i sustaining and promoting 
indigenous village industry has been guided through the All-India Village 
Khadi Development Board, All-India Handicrafts Board and the All-India 
Handloom Board. 


In addition to the direct res 
visory role in certain sectors, the sevente: 


have their own independent programme of education, culture, 
education and youth services, 


handicrafts. Most of the states 


programme of preservin g 


ponsibilities of the union government and its 


physical 
motion of 
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Finance and budget 


While it i . y — 
the vibe lana to identify the organizational and administrative set-up of 
ral and state governments, it is not quite so easy to demarcate 
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moneys spent, especially on programmes which can be identified exclusively 
as cultural, in each of the ministries and departments. The financing and 
budgeting of culture would have to be carefully sifted from the over-all 
expenditure of these departments in different spheres, having a variety of 
objectives, economic and social. The budgets of most of the departments of 
the Government of India may be divided into (a) a non-plan budget, which 
is the normal expenditure and (b) the plan budget based on the five-year 
plans drawn up by the Government of India. For example, an analysis 
would have to be done of the over-all non-plan budget of each of the depart- 
ments in the Ministry of Education and schemes of cultural development in 
the different sectors would have to be separated from purely educational 
and scientific schemes in the plan budget. In the case of other ministries it 
would be even more difficult to point out the expenditure or the budget 
earmarked only for cultural work from the over-all budget of these depart- 
ments, units, organizations and institutions. For instance, while it should 
be possible to give figures of the expenditure on All-India Radio or its 
proposed budgets for the fourth five-year plan, it would not be possible to 
indicate clearly the amounts spent on cultural programmes in the All-India 
Radio. 

In the Appendixes, 
expenditure in certain sectors by the 
be taken as comprehensive figures reg 
either the central government or by the state governments. i 

Few statistics are available on the amount of financial support received 
by cultural organizations and cultural efforts through private agencies and 
endowments. As has been mentioned in the Introduction, cultural effort or 
cultural activity, both ofa participative nature and of a professional nature, 
was sustained in pre-independent India mainly through private effort. Most 
institutions of the arts and of oriental learning were maintained by private 
effort, both individual and co-operative. This is still true not only in towns 
but also at the village level. ‘Although in recent years such private sources of 
sušteñanee have: diminished, a significant contribution has been made by 
private agencies, donors and by community effort in the promotion and 
dissemination of culture. One might mention here only a few institutions of 

al impact during the last three or more 


this nature which have had a nation d 
decades. The Ramakrishna Mission, an all-India body, propagates not only 
p but also promotes educa- 


thi i jshna and Vivekananda, romotes 
eirp and has been a unique voluntary institution. The 
societies and academies of oriental learning set up for the promotion of 
Sanskrit and regional languages and literature like the Napr Pracharini 
Sabha of Banaras, the Tamil Sangam of Madras, and Banga Sahitya 
Parishad of Bengal, have been responsible for significant work. Similarly, 
private effort has shown its results in the establishment of a few museums 
which are today of national importance. Amongst these, may be mentioned 


the figures are only illustrative of the nature of 
union government. These should not 
arding the expenditure on culture by 
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the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay and what is today known as the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. In the field of the performing arts, the 
pattern has been somewhat different; although a few societies like the Music 


festivals regularly for more than 


tinue to be self-employed persons making a livelihood through only these 
concerts which are organized b i i 


continues to be a self-employed 
person living on concerts. Many private galleries on the Western pattern 
have sprung up in the field of the visual arts. Some of these have been 
responsible for maintaining professional artists on a retainer-fee basis as in 
the West. 

In the field of book production, private publishers and their contribution 
must be mentioned. The central or the state aid to authors is restricted 
either to modest grants, when creative artists are in indigent circumstances, 
or to awards and royalties given by the national institutions. 
publisher does almost more for a larger number of authors, 
of royalties, ad hoc payments or retainer fees, 

Newspapers and weeklies, whether cultural or purely of new 
controlled by private companies. Magazines, 
private ventures, except for the official o 
ment or those brought out by fully fina: 


The private 
through a system 


a s value, are 
literary and political, are also 
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As has been mentioned, the educational system established by the colonial 
power had only a certain limited administrative need in view, namely to 
train a small group of Indians for minor civil-service posts. The curriculum 
was also strongly biased in favour of a literary approach with an emphasis 
on English and European history and civilization. There was a total neglect 
of Indian languages and an absence of an approach which would inculcate a 
sense of cultural homogeneity and identity of the Indian people with their 
national cultural moorings. The appeatance of a minority educated class 
capable of holding official posts and manning educational institutions was 
inevitable, but it became a group apart, separate and isolated from the 
large uneducated but cultured masses of India. Its isolation from traditional 
scholars as well as rural masses was also natural. While the effects of this 
educational pattern on the social and economic growth of the country need 
not be mentioned here, it is important to point out that by and large the 
system was not geared for preparing the individual to meet the social and 
economic needs of the nation. However, its contribution must also be 
recognized: in spite of its definite aim and bias, limitations and handicaps, 
it was this educational pattern which produced a group of Indians respons- 
ible for inculcating a sense of deep respect for the learning acquired through 
foreign languages and culture while retaining a sense of identity with their 
national heritage: it was this group which provided the breadth of vision 
and intellectual perceptiveness so characteristic of many national political, 
social and literary movements of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The story of the intellectual growth of Ram ae Ser Chit- 
tranjandas, Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Rabindranath agore and 
Abindranath Tagore is symbolic of the action and interaction of being 
influenced and provoked through a confrontation with an alien culture. 
Characteristically, branches of the Indian tree which had grown to touch 
alien skies threw back roots into the ground. 
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But not all could have the potential of these giants: the educational 
system did need reorientation. This, independent India did, through 
redefining the goals of education and reshaping the tools through which 
they would be achieved. The educated Indian was to be prepared to be an 
integrated person, attuned to his culture, capable of interregional dialogue, 
equipped to play a significant role in the social and economic development 
of the country. The objective was multi-dimensional and could obviously 
not be attained overnight because the monumental problem was that 
ment launched a programme of 
universal, free, compulsory education for children of school-going age, 
and higher education to provide man- 
power for the developing economy of the new social order, extension and 
nical education and last, but not least, 
ontent in the educational curricula. 


he educational pattern, but 
our study need be mentioned. 


cation’. In the last two decades, the 
que features of this pattern into the 


art and an attempt made, both through 
to introduce some aspects of 
with a few aspects of culture. 
ower- and higher-primary stages is also applicable 
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to the reorientation and development of secondary education. Amongst 
others, one of the basic recommendations of the Education Commission in 
this area was a diversification of secondary curricula so as to shift the 
emphasis from a purely literary content to a variety of disciplines and fields. 
The higher-secondary courses included social studies, general science, a 
selected course and a compulsory subject. From amongst the eighteen boards 
of higher secondary education there are eight which offer courses on Indian 
music and dance. A glance at one of these would give an idea of the content. 
In the Central Board of Secondary Education, for example, a student has 
to offer a craft as a compulsory subject; this includes spinning, weaving, 
wood-work, metal-work, leather-work, pottery, printing, book-craft, design- 
ing, paper-craft, etc. He has the option of choosing, as elective subjects, 
courses in music (vocal or instrumental), drawing and painting, modelling 
and sculpture and dancing. The courses offered at this stage naturally do 
not prepare the student to take up a professional career, but there are 
professional artists aged from 20 to 30 who took these subjects at the higher- 


secondary level. 
Unfortunately, in spite of the 


Commission for the introduction of a 
inculcate social, moral, cultural and spiritual values, much more needs to be 


done at the school level than has been achieved. In a multilingual, multi- 
racial country like India, it is essential that through the cultural content of 
subjects like history, geography, literature, social sciences and the arts the 
growing child is made aware of a fundamental consanguinity and unity of 
approach to life in spite of the seeming heterogeneity and diversity of 
pattern and form of the different regions of India. For this, a great deal of 
reorientation is necessary both of the reading material and the intellectual 
equipment of the teacher. Courses on art should also be designed in such a 
Way that they are able to inculcate a sense of taste rather than providing 
mere skill in a particular art or craft. Unfortunately, the fine arts are still 
considered peripheral to formal education and have continued to be neg- 
lected, sometimes on account of a lack of understanding, but also on 
account of the lack of adequate facilities for the training of teachers in 
music, dance and individual arts and the difficulty of getting teaching aids 
easily. In order to rectify this situation in some small measure, the Ministry 
of Education has launched a scheme called the ‘Propagation of Art and 
Culture in Schools and Colleges’. The scheme is designed to prepare teachers 
to teach courses on Indian art and culture at the higher-secondary and the 
junior-college levels. A complete audio-visual kit is being prepared for 
distribution to a certain percentage of schools and colleges. . A 

A supplementary scheme relates to the award of scholarships to children 


of the age group 7-17 who are exceptionally gifted in any of the arts. It is 
proposed to provide opportunities for such children to get training both 


in the schools and outside. 


recommendations of the Education 
n intensive programme which would 
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At this level one other national programme is the establishment of 
bal bhavans (children’s homes) by the union government. These institutions, 
set up as autonomous bodies, are financed by the Ministry of Education. 
They have several sections comprising short-term workshops for art teachers, 
demonstrations in art teaching, puppet- and doll-making activities for 
children and group activity centring round dance, drama and music. These 
institutions also have a science education centre which enables the children 
to gain experience in electricity work-shop, radio, mechanics, etc. The 
institutions are primarily out-of-school institutions and enrol children of a 
particular area. 

At the purely pedagogical level, a national institute of educational 
research and training has a department of art education which has been 
experimenting in producing art-education kits for teachers at the school 


Higher education 


The subjects of the arts and the humanities which have a cultural content 
at the higher educational level may roughly be divided into 


centre round the teaching of history, civilization, classical languages the 
performing and the plastic arts;in this context the e : 


of colleges and universities in dramatics, debates, 
petitions, and opportunities for recreational creati 


and the visual arts may also be mentioned. Th 
normal liberal-arts undergraduate 


š and graduate curricula ; 
pattern as in some British and America: ula in the same 


ve activity in literature 


which give diplomas a; 
Post-graduate degrees, 
The number of unj 
eighty-six, plus six Specialized instit: 
- ie oe concern of the central government, N. 
Out of the eighty-si I 
“sa tiie ie suka ate and graduate level in 
these offer courses in dance, 
sities offer courses at un 
sa Post-graduate level, in 
culture. In additio 
ie n to the are other institutions of 
Bier learning which offer special: i 


Studies. These institutions have been the mainst: 


established tradition of scho arshi 
l; hi ft i er. 
i : p of the highest order. 
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providing instruction in the visual arts, music and dance, often run by 
voluntary effort and occasionally with the assistance of the state govern- 
ment. Many professional artists have been the products of these art schools, 
particularly those situated in Calcutta, Bombay, Baroda, Delhi. The 
Government of India has a Central Board of Technical Education which lays 
down policy, and finances art schools and polytechnics. There is also a 
School of Planning and Architecture run by the Central Ministry of Educa- 
tion and which offers an integrated course in town and country planning, 
architecture and urban design. The students who graduate from these in- 
stitutions may also find openings in industry, since the curriculum includes 
courses in commercial and applied arts. The special institutions of music and 
dance provide training for teachers of these subjects who are absorbed by 
high schools and university departments. ~ 


It is essential to point out that few univ 
the product of courses offered in these arts as part of undergraduate or 
graduate curricula. Most of them are graduates of the special institutions 
and in the case of music and dance they have invariably received training 
er over a period lasting from five to ten years. 
£ effort at central level has been made through 
g workers. Scholarships are given on a 
he scheme has enough flexibility to enable 


a particular scholar or artist to work either in an institution or under an 
individual teacher. The University Grants Commission, a statutory body, 
has been giving considerable impetus to universities to establish depart- 
ments of ‘creative arts’. One such department is now under consideration at 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

Many a ER ener for youth have been launched by 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
through a special youth programme of the All-India Radio. Some of these 
plans seek to involve youth constructively in the planning and programming 
not only of university but other community programmes. A nica pro- 
gramme of group singing and music has been undertaken with a view to 


promoting national integration. 


ersity teachers are exclusively 


under one particular mast 

The government’s chie 
providing scholarships for youn 
national basis in different fields: t 


‘Training programmes in the arts 


In spite of what has been mentioned above regarding training and assistance 


; à i tem, it may be said that a 
in the the formal education system, 1 l 
asss development continues to be divorced 


large part of cultural training and š š 

ee Eai face Any serious student of music continues to seok and 

find an individual teacher outside school and university hours and curricula. 
only in the field of painting, sculpture and 


The same is t It is 
is true of dance. 1t 1 spas Š 
the fine arts that training has today become more or less institutionalized. 
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There are few courses in the educational curricula which provide oppor- 
tunities for potential creative writers to get training in their skill. There are 
no courses such as those in creative writing offered in some of the universities 
of the United States. The part played by voluntary organizations which 
have been in existence all over India for the last four decades or more 
should not be underestimated. Voluntary organizations, especially in the 
field of music, such as the All-India Gandharva Mahavidyalaya and the 
Bhatkhande Vidyapeeth, have been responsible for making musical training 
accessible to persons belonging to the middle and the lower-middle classes. 
These institutions are of an all-India character, with a countrywide net- 
work, and their diplomas and certificates are unanimously ‘recognized. 
Similarly, in certain forms of dance, particularly bharatanatyam and katha- 
kali, institutions such as Kalakshetra and the Kerala Kalamandalam were 
founded with a sense of dedication not only to those particular forms but 
also to the national heritage. The austerity of bharatanatyam continues to 
be maintained in the training imparted in the Kalakshetra. Kerala Kala- 
mandalam does the same in the field of kathakali and the genius of the poet 
Vallathol was responsible for obtaining the co-operation of the best tradi- 
tional gurus of kathakali. 

The remarkable feature of the training imparted at these traditional 
centres has been the capacity of the graduates of these institutions to 
project these highly contextual arts before large national and international 
gatherings. Their troupes, made up chiefly of graduates of these academies, 


have made highly successful tours in practically all parts of the world 
during the last decade. 


as distinguished from traditional forms, 


The theatre presents a very different problem, 
opportunities for professional work. Althou 
sities are popular, 


ty. The most significant amo 
which is centrally financed. Sin 
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mainly in the regional languages of certain areas (Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra 
and Bengal), graduates have difficulty in finding suitable academic posts. 
Some of them have been absorbed in schools for extracurricular activity, 
others in radio and television and yet others in the film industry. A few have 
continued their amateur activities while taking up other jobs. With a view 
to bridging the gap between training programmes and the maintenance of 
professional groups, another limited scheme has been launched by the 
Government of India which will give grants to training-cum-professional 
voluntary organizations and institutions so that they have regular sustained 
financial support. 

But the cultural content of education is more than a matter of introduc- 
tion of courses in the performing, visual an 
it must permeate the studies of the humanit 
of the mental horizons of the narrow specialist; it must also equip the edu- 


cated to see the interrelationships and interdependence of disciplines, to be 


rooted in the earth while aspiring for the freedom of the skies. The shift in 
ified the acquirement of skills, 


the educational system has certainly divers 
f pursuit, but has not yet fulfilled the hope 


and opened many new avenues 0 I 
9f producing a rounded integrated personality as a product of the system: 
the few individuals who have succeeded have done so in spite of it, and not 
because of it. : 
Problems such as the lack of appropriate textbooks, proper teaching 
aids, trained personnel, adequate physical and financial environments are 
constantly being battled against: socio-cultural education continues to be 
neglected. In universities, the outmoded examination system, the narrow 
rts and sciences at the undergraduate 


one-dimensional teaching of the a ° € 1 
level without an attempt to correlate and to establish relationships between 


the content of various disciplines and the form of various activities are 
hurdles in the cultural growth of the educational community. I 

Institutionalized teaching of the arts m the universities is still at an 
elementary stage. Indeed the existing educational system. has found it very 
difficult to assimilate the traditional method of training. In the performing 
arts, the trained graduates have sometimes presented the pathetic picture 
of having learnt, in a dry wooden fashion, the rudiments of a vibrating, 
imaginative tradition of the arts that flourish among non-academic Indians, 
but is singul from the university centres. 

gularly absent from 

The ge special institutions of the arts, have been somewhat 
more successful but there is still a wide gap between the qualitative training 
of the learner under a guru and ht up in such institutions, with 


jes and result in an expansion 


those broug 


the exception of a few schools of dance. 


Most distressing of all is the lack o: » for 
educational community, both in urban and rural areas, to become initiated 
into the appreciation of the arts or to participate, in a corporate manner in 
creative activities such as the crafts. Through Indian films, tastes in music 


f courses or opportunities for the 
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have been polluted; modern discothèques and Indian-style ‘pop’ and ‘op 
art’ have made their inroads into university life more as fashion than as 
need, and yet a sizeable minority do keep appearing and raise the hope that 
from amongst these will be found people who will have the capacity to 
communicate with the past and to keep pace with the future, to hold the 
‘still centre’ of the inner life while continually adapting and renovating 


outer forms and, above all, who will provide a vital dynamism to society 
while retaining a faith in human values, 
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As has been mentioned in the Introduction, the patronage of the arts was 
outside the purview of the government, central as well as state, until 1947, 
except for the three institutions for the visual arts established by the govern- 
ment, 

The government of independent India realized very soon that an effort 
on a national level was necessary to achieve the objective of preserving, 
fostering and promoting national integration through an awareness of 
culture, particularly the performing, jsual and verbal arts. Before 1947 


Vi 
music, dance and drama were also exc 


Juded from the educational system, 
and they were not supported directly or indirectly by the government. At 
the urban level they were patroniz 


ed by Indian princes who subsidized 
musicians and dancers in their cou 


rts through a retainer system. This 
pattern was prevalent all over India. Outside the small court tradition there 
existed a middle class, affluent or otherwise, which supported music and 
dance as community activities not unrelated to activities revolving round 
the temple. Often there were voluntary societies who worked as impresarios 
for music and dance and presented regular concerts. In the rural masses, the 
arts continued to feature as a major functional and recreational and par- 
ticipative activity even of uneducated and impoverished people. One might, 
therefore, say that on the eve of independence there was a rich, perhaps 
unsophisticated tradition of the performing arts representing a vibrating 
national culture with strong regional jdentities but one which did not find 
patronage from the governmental establishment. 

In the visual arts, the situation was somewhat different, and although 
the tribal and folk forms of painting and sculpture continued to flourish, 
they coexisted with new forms of paintings and sculpture which had broken 
away from the Indian tradition. Here, perhaps, the generalization regarding 
the continuity of tradition would have to be consi 


derably qualified. The 
tradition of Indian art, especially in painting and sculpture, had been broken 
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in spite of the attempt of the Indian artists to find a national — in 
the first two decades of the twentieth century. The establishment of two 
formal schools of art had an effect on the development of Indian painting 
which should not be underestimated. Modes of treating mass, Tiasa 
structure in sculpture, lines of perspective and colour in pomire tee 
changed irrecoverably; nineteenth-century imported academic sty’ pak a 
left their deep impression whether in adherence or through a sharp reaction. 
The vision of the artist had changed; he was no longer the vehicle or com- 
municator happy in his anonymity leaning heavily on literary content but 
was an individual creator expressing himself through the autonomy of the 
plastic medium. : ay ' 
Prior to 1947 the opportunities open to an artist were limited to teaching 
art (drawing, some painting and clay modelling) in schools: few were 
associated with designing in industry and construction of buildings, The 
‘free-lancers’ were a handful practising their art without recognition as an 
adequate regular source of livelihood. The craftsman or professional minia- 
ture copyist of the Indian princely courts continued 
but at the minimum survival level; none of these 
recognition as the musician or the dancer. 


to receive patronage 
were given the same 


y moments of historical 
poets and novelists from different 
chanters and minstrels of the oral tradition 
villages and in small towns. Some of them 


entury in India, involved in the national 
struggle, often a member of a political party, keenly aware of the need for 
ho expressed his agony and pain and his 
protest at the bondage, political and intellectual, of his country whom he 
called ‘Mother India’. T i 


movements of the Western world, 
he Indian literary scene. The titles 
g: “The Progressive Writers’ Con- 
e”, ete. It may be said then that the 
h modernity, sometimes in counter- 
and at other times in utter hostility. 
ough private literary organizations 
ked in universities teaching English 
with the All-India Radio. The history 
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of many famous poets and novelists of India of the thirties, however, is a 
history of abject poverty and non-recognition during their lifetime. 

The Government of independent India was aware of the situation and of 
the urgent need to provide ways and means of preserving and fostering the 
arts through governmental efforts. It accepted the view that the cultural 
heri tage of this country was contained in the content and form of the Indian 
arts and crafts more than in any other single sector of life and activity. In 
spite of this recognition, the government could make only a limited effort, 
keeping in view the more pressing demands of a developing country in 
education and social welfare, not to mention economic and industrial de- 
velopment. 

The government’s main effort lay 
national academies of the arts which, it hoped, would sustain and revitalize 
the traditional arts and would create opportunities for the creative artists to 
express the hopes and aspirations of modern India in contemporary 
language. The three academies were the National Academy of Letters 
(Sahitya Akademi), the National Academy of Plastic Arts (Lalit Kala 
Akademi) and the National Academy of Music, Dance and Drama (Sangeet 


Natak Akademi). 


in the establishment of the three 


Sahitya Akademi 


The National Academy of Letters was set up by a government resolution in 
1952 as a national organization to work actively for the development of 
Indian letters and to set high literary standards, to foster and co-ordinate 
literary activities in all-Indian languages and to promote, through them, the 


cultural unity of the country. ‘ 
Behind the incorporation of the Sahitya Akademi was the acceptance 


and recognition of the complex unity underlying th : 
teratura pe iad wn also a bold reassertion of the faith that 
variegated richness, variety with regional vitality and aithe quality 
was a blessing rather than a curse—to be preferred toa monolithic unity 
without the capacity for fluidity, flexibility and diversity. š 7 
The constitution of the academy covers a variety of functions, but 


; k on a programme of transla- 
amongs i r are: (a) to embar! 
gt een ees G) uage into the others and from 


tions of literary works from one Indian lang : : C 
non-Indian languages into Indian languages: Y se Sewa are 
history and criticism, and books of reference like E & ce nc EE ik 


i mon| 
ete.; (c) to popularize the study of literature am : r 
encourage s abieaton of works in the Devanagri and other Indian scripts. 


All these tasks have been ereditably performed by the academy through 
a phased programme of publications. It has published approximately six 
hundred books in fifteen or more languages; including translations from one 
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Indian language into other Indian languages, English, Nepali and Tibetan, 
original works in different languages, anthologies, authentic edited editions 


rks, informative or reference 
literature like the ‘who’s who in Indian literature’, bibliographies of Indian 


he literary world for some time. In a few languages 
authors of exciting experimental creative 
however, the Sahitya Akademi has come to be 
the creative writers and poets of this country as 
gnizes non-controversial merit more than experi- 


The academy has honoured 
fellows. Although it was origin 


not exceed twenty-one it 
emy fellowship will never 


ns, awards and fellows 
ge, the Executive 


moted substantial inter-re 
literary men and the masses alike; 
munication and it has also givenab 
of achievement and performance i 
translation programme and the p 


asis for mutual comparison of standards 
n creative and critical literature. The 
rogramme for the publication of the 
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Akademi, which is directly financed by the Union Ministry of Education, 
there have been other literary societies and institutions which have in- 
stituted awards for writers, financed either by the state governments or by 
private efforts. Practically all states have separate literary academies or 
composite academies of the arts. Programmes of these institutions are on a 
regional level and function mostly in the regional language, but follow the 
same pattern of publishing, giving grants and awarding prizes, as the central 
Sahitya Akademi. 

In the near future, under the budget plan of this academy, a series of 
monographs will be published on the makers of Indian literature, a com- 
panion of Indian literature and a series of English translations of Indian 
classics. 

In spite of the efforts of the Sahitya Akademi, critics of the state 
academies have continued to ask why it has not been possible to achieve 
more and why these institutions have not been able to make a greater impact 
on the growth, dissemination and appreciation of literature in the country. 
In the case of the Sahitya Akademi it has been admitted that the chief aims 
of the organization—to stimulate the growth of literature, to foster quality 
and bring about co-ordination and diffusion and to encourage criticism and 
research—is not really easy to accomplish, especially with seventeen 
languages and with a country the size of India. To these should be added 
the fact that the departments of literature in some of these languages in the 
universities of India are still young, as well as the imponderables of bringing 
creativity into institutional procedures and under organizational control. 
All that academies of this kind can hope to do is to create an atmosphere 
conducive to the creation and appreciation of literature. This much the 
central and the state academies have been able to achieve: many asi 
monetary awards and royalties have been vee 
for the writer. He is no longer as impoverished as his Ae pesmi aan 
amongst the younger generation take up other jobs by me neue sca 
necessity. In the context of future needs, the recommenda’ ah pan 
Seminar on Indian literature, attended by writers and critics from 


i i tudied in 
Indi i : ivi dian literatures should be s L 
ndia are pertinent: ‘Individual In kes note of the theories that 


depth, both in terms of an aesthetic that ta ee | text of the 
developed in India and the West and in mho Pa sss judicious 
evolving society and the changing climate oi spe holo foal analysis’; 
use of the latest methods of linguistic, stylistic and "aan (preferably x 
and that ^... a junior course in at least one other liter: aein ndan litera: 
classical and a modern literature), and a background cous or post-graduate 
ture as a whole should form an integral part of an honours or post-g 
course in any Indian literature.’ 
It is hoped that in the next 


etween university language and lit 5 
Akademi—especially its publication programme—will be e 


Sources of recognition, 


decade the machinery of co-operation 


departments and the Sahitya 
si D stablished. 
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While there is far greater mobility than before amongst writers and 
critics today, there is still scope for more. It is hoped that through a 
organizational effort on the part of the central, state academies and the su: 
Imdia organizations of literature, such as the Indian PEN Centre, the All- 
India Writers’ Conference, etc., this will be achieved. 


Lalit Kala Akademi 


The Lalit Kala Akademi (National Academy of Plastic Arts), was also set 
up through a government resolution in 1953 to foster and 
activities in the sphere of visual and 
academy, like those of the Nation 
scope (e.g. encouraging and promo 
painting, sculpture, architecture and the applied arts; encouraging the 
setting up of art institutions and art associations), its chief programming 
emphasis has been in two main spheres: one of publications, and the other 
of exhibitions. 


co-ordinate 
plastic arts. Although the aims of this 
al Academy of Letters, were wide in 
ting studies, research and training in 


many individual painters 
a set of high-quality reproductions, 
equally modestly priced. Its journal on contemporary art covers contempor- 
ary visual arts, Indian and foreign. 


that of exhibitions, includes retrospective 
exhibitions of individual painters, exhibitions devoted exclusively to specific 


ards prizes for the best works in different 
categories. Understandably, there has been lack of unanimity among critics 


and the public on the committee’s decisions. This has often started a heated 
debate amongst artists and critics which is voiced through symposia, private 
art journals and the rest. 

Besides the academy’s two m. 


ajor programmes mentioned above, there 
are others which deserve notice, 


both in the preservation and dissemination 
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of ancient and mediaeval art and the fostering of contemporary art move- 
ments. It has undertaken a significant programme of copying frescos and 
murals found in ancient and mediaeval caves and temples. Ror this work, 
s Aaa have been commissioned, some of whom have done 

is work against great physical hazards requiring visits to remote areas 
ranging from the marshlands of central India to the snow-bound Hirisa yas. 


The academy has also a project to make casts of classical Indian sculpture 


and monuments. The experience of copying and casting can give contem- 


porary artists of India, especially those who have been brought up in the 
modern movement of non-figurative art, the discipline required to familiar- 
ize themselves with traditional techniques. 
ss academy has fulfilled in many direct and oblique ways the task of 
ing an active contemporary art movement m India. It is today the 
as vocal platform for artists to express their needs and hopes and 
Opinions. Occasions for their active participation arise through the pro- 
gtamme to purchase works of contemporary painters, the programme of 
publications and a recently launched project of organizing a world triennale 
of art. The academy has also been responsible for visualizing and compiling 
Several significant exhibitions of contemporary art which have travelled to 
many parts of the world. These exhibitions have visited East and West 
Europe, the United States of America, Latin America and Australia. Indian 
artists have participated in the biennales and triennales held in Venice, São 
Paulo, Japan, France, etc. The academy has also received exhibitions of 
contemporary art from practically all parts of the world. The triennale has 
offered a unique opportunity for the Indian artist to see at first hand works 
ef his fellow artists from different parts of the world. Forty countries par- 
ticipated in the first; about fifty are expected to participate in the second. 
On the whole a glance at the activities of the Lalit Kala Akademi and 
an analysis of the contemporary, visual art situation in India will reveal 


that the plastic-art movement in India is the most active, vibrating as also 
the most modern. In practically all the state capitals and especially in the 
d Madras, art exhibitions of one- 


large cities like Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay an! 

man shows are held right round the year. The artist is au active member of 
the state academies and the national academy. Debates are held and 
opinions are candidly aired. The most modern trends have found their way 
into Indian art, sometimes completely disconcerting the Indian artists and 


at other times proving without doubt that an assimilation of foreign in- 
D : : - 
fluences can produce modern art with contemporary significance without 


losing a national identity. , f " 
A variety of styles, forms, genres and media can be witnessed in the 
exhibitions of contemporary art. Some artists continue to follow the old 
m and romanticism of the 


academic styles, others are happy jn the naturalis 
early twentieth century; a few Gontinue to adhere to the style commonly 


called the ‘Bengal School’ and then there are the others who have broken 
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away definitely and self-consciously from the Indian mores to eee 
universal and modern and who are occupied with abstractions, the logic ° 
the medium only, who boldly deny the relevance of meaning and content S° 
‘art’. More recently, a couple from amongst these have been excited by fo 4 
forms, esoteric symbology and ancient myth. Experiment is the keynote o 
this work, whatever form and shape it takes. Regional identities have been 
lost or transcended: an “Indianness’, however remote, 
the use of particular hues and colours and occasional 
of indigenous techniques. The picture of new, 
form, style and colour which the contemporary 
is in sharp contrast to the definitely identifiabl 
national identity seen in the performing arts, 
and dance, both in spirit and expression. 
Organizationally, the centr 
the state academies, most of w] 


can be discerned in 
lly in the employment 
experimental, variegated 
visual arts present in India 
e, traditional, regional and 
particularly classical music 


ancial aid for selected projects; books and 
ademy. All these are non-commercial organ- 
vely in the inculcation of an interest in 
in urban areas. 

ademy has so far organized a small number of exhibitions 
nt successful one was ‘Folk and Village India’ which was 


compiled in the main by a renowned modern sculptor. Creative artists have 
not been in as direct touch with the traditional artisan as may have been 
expected. 


The association of the academy with the departments of arts in schools, 
eges, universities, polytechnics of arts and art schools is also marginal and 
incidental. Some members of the faculty of these organizations serve 
various committees of the academy, but no pattern of collaboration has b 
established between institutions imparting training to the would-be ar 
and projects of the central academy. An occasional seminar on ‘t 
of art’ has served as a forum for the exchange of views and 
Sculptors’ and painters’ camps, which include senior and you 
have helped communication but, for the most part, the functio: 
types of institutions have remained mutually exclusive. 
Proposes to establish a central institute of art in the 
with a view to training artists, 
Perhaps on account of the 1 
liaison between the training ins 
artisans and modern artists, 
and art histories in the We 


of folk art: a rece 


coll 


on 
een 
tist 
he teaching 
experiences, 
nger artists, 
ns of the two 
The central academy 
fourth five-year plan 
art critics and art historians. 

ack of an organized, established pattern of 
titutes and the professional bodies, between 
there appears to be a dearth of critical literature 
stern sense and a vague impression that not all 
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modern art is true. The writers on ancient Indian art continue to take, 
primarily, a literary view, identifying content and meaning and analysing 
iconographical form. The artists, who are also often writers on modern art, 
are in the main divorced from the tradition and approach the subject only 
through imported, largely Western, canons and modern terminology. At its 
worst, the first proves inadequate, the second inappropriate. Appreciation 
courses at the graduate and undergraduate level are few; for the general 
public there are even fewer, both for ancient-mediaeval Indian art and 
contemporary art. While frequenting art exhibitions is popular, some critics 
have pertinently asked the question whether it is not altogether only a 
‘fashion’, without deeper interest or understanding, or sincere response. 

As has been stated before, the avenues of exhibition for the professional 
and amateur artist have greatly increased: besides the exhibitions arranged 
by thecentralandstate academies and voluntary institutions, many private art 
galleries have sprung up and many amongst these regularly exhibit works 
of contemporary artists. A few maintain artists on a retainer fee, like the 
European galleries. Indian artists who have ‘arrived’ can demand and expect 
‘returns’ for their paintings which compare favourably with international 
Standards: they can afford to live only through their art; others support 
themselves through teaching, commercial designing for industrial firms, 
working for different departments of the government in a variety of capaci- 
ties and a few languish for want of encouragement and funds. 

At the training level, facilities available in art schools and departments 
have already been mentioned in the context of education. A revision of 
curricula, teaching and training methods is perhaps called for, if the aim is 


to establish channels of communication between the Indian tradition and 
modern art on the level of both the creative artist and the critic. 
f artists and exhibitions in different 


While there is sufficient mobility o ibitio 
parts of India as far as modern art is concerned, there is still a need for a 
at both the urban and the 


dialogue between the artist and his audience, 
rural level. Indeed, all this vigorous activity exists mostly at the urban level 


and is restricted to a minority. The artist, the art historian and, to a certain 
extent, the viewer either live in the past with the traditions, totally closed 
to the contemporary world, or reject the past with vehemence with neither 
interest nor curiosity for even a nodding acquaintance. A few have tran- 
scended these exclusive worlds and have taken a more integrated compre- 
hensive view, by combining a deep understanding of the tradition with the 


breadth and openness of modern vision. 


Sangeet Natak Akademi 


Music, Dance and 


National Academy of 
ment resolution. It 


The Sangeet Natak Akademi ( 
also through a govern 


Drama), was established in 1953, 
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aims at promoting research in the field of Indian dance, drama and music 
and seeks to co-ordinate activities in these spheres. During the last sixteen 
years of its existence, the academy’s activities have been widely dispersed, 
comprising competitions, seminars and festivals, awards to performing 
artists of different categories, grants to institutions working in music, dance 
and drama and publication of, or subsidy for research work on dance, drama 
and music. 

The academy, in the first few years of its existence, 
tribution to revitalizing an interest in 
holding of a series of national festiva 
drama. It was through the efforts of thi 
forms of the performing arts were redi 
has seemed as if suddenly the dust h 


a large luminous mirror, 


re efforts 
the sudden inroads of industrial technology in a particular part of the 
country, 


In documentation, the academy had to take into account many forms of 
folk, tribal and traditional classical music, dance and drama. While its 


earlier efforts were sporadic, it has now set up a special unit for surveys and 
documentation of folk music, dance and drama, An impressive collection 
which could form the nucleu e on these forms has been 
made. Some amongst these ers are threatened. In the 
field of classical music, i recordings of old masters. 


programme of promoting the writin 
languages. The academy has also est 
assist it with training programmes in 
National School of Drama, ectors and actors; 
the second was the Manip providing training in the 
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classical form of dance known as manipuri and the third, the Kathak 
Kendra, provides training for students in the field of the north Indian style 
called kathak. 

Although the contribution of the programmes of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi to the performing arts has given fresh impetus to traditional artists 
in classical and folk dance, drama and to contemporary playwrights, it has 
understandably not yet been able to tackle the manifold problems peculiar 
to the performing arts in India. 

The performing arts in India, and in most of South-East Asia as well, 
present a puzzling picture with their staggering multiplicity of styles and 
forms which defies all categorization in Western terms; they cannot be 
divided into the clear-cut categories of classical and folk arts or into isolated 
genres belonging only to a highly sophisticated urban élite or restricted to 
rural cultures, There were no consumers and producers as classes apart; 
economic, social or artistic yardsticks (which can measure depth and 
achievement and demarcate the area of influence in the contemporary sense) 
are not applicable. The spectrum is large, ranging from the most primitive 
magical tribal forms of music and dance, animistic in character, to richly 
traditional, highly evocative devotional music and dance: it extends to the 
most chiselled urbane solo forms of classical music and dance, legendary in 
content, secular in form and includes highly esoteric forms loaded with 
contextual literary content and symbolic abstract design. The individual 
character and colour, while easily discernible in the distinct autonomy of 
each form, does not have vertical stratification. There is a fascinating 
quality of interdependency and interrelatedness, not only between the 
different types of forms (folk, traditional and classical) in a particular area, 
but also amongst those forms emerging from different parts of India and 
with the content and form of the other traditional arts of India. Cora; 
municability has existed in the performing arts on three definite levels va 
striking tenacity. Folk, traditional and classical arts have not renane 
insulated from each other: the theorists and the traditional masters of or 
learning sustained an academic dialogue through amazing mobility and 
through the writing of texts and manuals until the nineteenth —— ene 
critic, artist, musician and dancer responded to the niguna si = Ey 
technique of other regions because certain fundamentals of the aes < “3 
which governed these arts were unanimously adhered to and ne’ Giod 
through constant usage. This is true of the two main ie oi pea 
music, Hindustani and Carnatic and the several agar e Keren we 
Prevalent in India. It is also true of the innur: ty ane ok an Il its multi- 
drama forms found in the country. The tradition whic! pina i 

ici si 1000 B.c. is not a museum 
Plicity, can trace its origins back at least to > s 
culture, static in quality and comparable to the protected hot-house nurtur 
ing of some forms of classical ballet: it is dynamic, vibrant and alive as it 
Continues to have validity in a vital dimension of living. 
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The ephemeral arts (music, dance, dance-drama) did sustain ig i 
tinuity of tradition for more reasons than one. On the folk, tribal an ie eg z 
levels, all the arts had both functional and ritualistic validity: at the “ee 
level they continued because of their participative nature: they were 5 
activity in which every member of the village was expected to take par Í 
at the sophisticated urban level, they continued not only as social Pun 
lishments but also as essential disciplines of education (for which specia 
effort was made to provide training even when the educational institute did 


not provide the opportunity) and, at the most self-conscious intellectual or 
emotional level, because the perfo: 


+ he could and would achieve release, serenity, 
here and now: i his art ‘yoga’, a sadhana 
particularly of the ‘inner self’, 

One totally superfici 
perhaps, the very lack 
action. The total denial 


participative activity. 
The transmitters of the arts 
were the teachers (the gurus) 
in spirit, content, form and 
master. The transmission 


(as also of other branches of knowledge) 


The art had to come alive 


ticular ‘school’ within a 
called the gharanas and t 


this generous, enlightened and understand: 


individual thinking 
especially classical m 


than the performing arts, 
usic and dance, these arts fi 
within and without, 


aced a real danger both from 


From within the artist sometimes started to doubt the 
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value and validity of his commitment; from without came the inevitable 
dangers of equating the classical arts with entertainment alone. Fortunately. 
there was still an intellectual élite which, although brought up in the ae 
tions of the Western educational pattern, continued to have deep respect 
and strong feeling for the traditional Indian arts of music and dance. The 
vast majority of people in rural areas and small towns were still responsive 
to the beauty of these arts but were prone to the temptation of diluted forms 
eka and dance provided by the highly commercial film industry of 
ndia. 


The National Academy 
has been operating in a very 


of Music, Dance and Drama for all these reasons 
sensitive and delicate sphere. It deals with an 


area of Indian life which was incongruous with—and perhaps contradictory 
and anachronistic in aim and approach to—learning of other kinds. Whether 
consciously or not, the General Council of the academy succeeded in launch- 
ing programmes which sustained at least some aspects of this life as reflected 
in classical Indian music and dance. Through their grants, the traditional 
gurus were supported and many more schools of classical dance were estab- 
lished, even if the grants were small. However, the world of the high classical 
musician, which was earlier restricted to a few technically initiated, was now 
thrown open to large audiences. Amongst these today are the initiated and 
the uninitiated belonging to different strata of society. It is not infrequent 
to find highly qualified scientists, engineers, economists, politicians and 


administrators rubbing shoulders with rickshaw p 
concerts of music in Calcutta. With the interest of the middle class, these 


arts, while they have received a tremendous impetus and are verging on 


Popularity, have lost depth of content; many forms requiring austerity and 
years of discipline are disappearing from the repertoire of the teachers and 
the taught. Often it appears that the forms remain while the spirit is 
languishing or dead. The challenge faced by these arts is one which, perhaps 


on a different plane, was faced half a century ago by the literary and the 
visual arts. What will happen as 4 result of this popularity remains to be 
seen. On the purely statistical level there has been a tremendous interest in 
the traditional arts in educated sections of the society. However, in spite of 
its best efforts, except for one scheme, the academy has been able to do little 
to foster or to ensure the continuance of the teacher-discipline tradition in 
the teaching of these arts. The institutional bias of the teaching of Indian 


music and dance has given it a shift of emphasis and a 5 s is 
hoped KRA sill gradually apply all the modern 
ped that the institutional bias wi“ £ Fat che disadvantages of 


methods of analysis and a critical approach so tl e 
losing the anaes can be replaced by the advantages of a self-conscious, 
fully aware process of learning- 

One danger that the traditional perfor 
again, their popularity both in India and 
have become tourist attractions. The clear line of 


ming arts face in India is, once 
abroad, and the fact that they 
demarcation which existed 
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between classical art and entertainment is beginning to be eroded by the 
presentation of sophisticated classical forms for entertainment at hotels, 
evening floor shows and the rest. While the Stat 
can be observed that the cultural administra 
of these differences; the self- 


e has tried to intervene, it 
tor himself is often not aware 

employed artist looking for opportunities for 
performances and remuneration falls an easy prey to such misguided 
patronage. 


A picture of the performing arts in India would not be complete without 
mention of the existence of a popular form of music prevalent in Indian 


be a distant cousin of the swing music of 


1] in community singing 
] ich are being arranged by the Sangeet Natak 
to revive traditio; 


hard to recultivate. C 


heir inspiration from the 
who performed with Anna 
ment, although active, has 
nal forms of classical dance. 


State > Such as a dance dd a 
activity is absolutely necessary, The Sangeet Natak Akademi ie rated 
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ee experimental groups existed and continually presented modern plays 
as artre, Camus, Anouilh or Cocteau, which have been more popular than 
959. of Kalidasa. In recent years there has been a healthy interest in 
a traditional forms of Indian theatre such as Bhavai (a form from 
Asha Nautanki (a form from Uttar Pradesh), Raslila, etc., and in trans- 
f mg plays of European playwrights. Beckett and Brecht have been 
oe in India as in other parts of the world, even if the crisis of the 

uman psyche portrayed in their plays is as distant from direct experience 
T the world contained in Sanskrit plays. The professional theatre has 

ourished only in regional languages, particularly in Tamil, Bengali, Marathi 


ai $ : S aie 
nd Telugu. At the semi-professional and amateur levels it is active in all 


as cities of India both in English and in the Indian languages; in the 
ae ersity, plays are presented by students and staff as extracurricular 
pues ‘Another avenue for the playwrights and the actor is drama on the 
ll-India Radio. Since the latter devotes a fixed time to drama production 
there has been an increase in the number of authors who have written or 
have been assigned to write scripts for radio and now television plays. 

The National School of Drama, an institution fully financed by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi, has been responsible for setting standards of train- 
ing and performances in theatres. It has a well-conceived diploma pro- 
gramme covering different fields of the theatre and including courses on the 
theory and history of Eastern and Western dramaturgy. In spite of this, it 
has to be admitted that the theatre movement in India is very small judged 
by Western standards. This is so because of the external organization of 
theatres and the lack of suitable premises for performances. The Govern- 
ment of India has tried to fill this lacuna by establishing a series of Rabindra 
Rangshalas all over the country and by launching a scheme to assist 
Voluntary organizations to build theatres. 

While theatres were built, since there were no t 
their upkeep and the deficit of theatrical companie: 
the result has been that the isolated construction project 
useful a purpose as it might have. 


rained technical staff for 
s was not underwritten, 
has not served as 


Administrative and financial structure 
e of the three academies is more 


structur' š š 
ctive general councils, 


The financial and administrative f 
or less similar. They are governed through their respechV l 
on which are represented members of the different regions of India and 
Specialists representing either different languages or atts. The administra- 
tion is carried on through an executive board chosen from amongst the 
“aaa of the general council. The chief executive responsibility rests on 
e secretar is staff. : 
While its Ae eter s Education is responsible to Parliament for the 
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activities of these bodies, the government does not control the policies and 
programmes of the academies. The latter are fully autonomous and respon- 
sible for their policies and programmes. They receive annual grants from the 
Ministry of Education in the non-plan sector and grants for specific projects 
in the plan sector. In order to review the work of the academies, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed a reviewing committee in 1964, The reviewing com- 
mittee made many recommendations but one amongst them is significant 
enough to be mentioned here. The reviewing committee was of the view that 
the administrative structure of the academies should be so changed as to 
avoid all regional, state government or institutional representation, and 
that gradually artists and scholars chosen purely for artistic and academic 
merit should be elected as fellows of the academies and they should, in turn, 
serve on the general councils. This recommendation was not accepted by 
the academies, although they accepted many other administrative and 
academic changes which the reviewing committee had recommended. The 
Government of India has, as a result of discussions in Parliament, once again 
appointed another reviewing committee to examine the administrative and 
financial structure of the academies and their programmes. 


All-India Radio and the performing and 
literary arts 


Any discussion on the development and growth of the 
would be incomplete without a mention of the vital and 
by the All-India Radio in patronizing, 


performing arts 
active role played 
seer pat propagating and disseminating music. 

9 presents in its programmes all forms of music, from folk and 


P: Indian music to light music, modern compositions, and highly classical 
orms of Indian music; in addition, it provides a limited but reasonable 
amount of Western classical and light music. The percentage of time spent 
on each of these forms gives an idea of the e 


omparati i ach 
type. parative emphasis on e 


The All-India Radio has been the single chi ici 
£ i 
at the state level since the disa 5 aee a 


. Š ppearance of the noblemen and the Indian 
princes. With the introduction of classical music on the All-India Radio a 
change is certainly taking place in musical taste. Indian classical music 
which had been largely the preserve of a limited élite in the early twentieth 
century, has been made available to large audiences. The presentation of 
classical music on the All-India Radio is an outstanding example of the 
democratization of an élite culture. 
is foe aca which has been much commented on and which is 
ošed forward to by musicians and the public is a weekly national pro- 
gramme of music which has been presented since 1952. Also, once every 
year the All-India Radio organizes a week-long festival of music NE 
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provides the listeners with an opportunity to listen seriously to classical 
vocalists and instrumentalists from all over the country. On this occasion a 
competition of younger talent is also held, as well as symposia for musico- 
logists. Some people believe that in the process of democratization of 
classical Indian music through the All-India Radio classical Indian music 
has lost some of its austerity and a great deal of its leisured development of 
a particular musical mode, namely the raga. The classical musician today 
has to operate within a limited time, even if that time extends to forty-five 
or ninety minutes in a national programme. Very few musicians, however, 
have remained outside the orbit of the All-India Radio; most of them have 
tailored their music to new needs. This has perhaps led to a certain change 
in the form and structure of classical music without changing its funda- 
mentals. Here is an example of an ancient tradition which is meeting the 
challenge of the most modern media and evolving a new form while retaining 
its antiquity. In the field of the traditional arts it may be said that classical 
Indian music is indeed the most vigorous and the most contemporary. And 
in spite of the inroads made by films and other influences it is obvious that 
with the role of the All-India Radio and perhaps one or two other organiza- 
tions, India has been able to provide the atmosphere for the continuance of 
an Indian musical tradition. Western music, whether classical or light, is 
not unknown and unappreciated, but it has not replaced the classical Indian 
music; it has coexisted. 
The All-India Radio has also played a significant role in assembling a 
documentation of music of all forms in India and its musical archives is one 
ections available in the country. 
s also been a patron of radio drama. In 1956, it 
Started a national programme of drama. The main purpose was to acquaint 
People in the different areas of India with the dramatic literature of the 
regional languages of the country. A further programme, to translate plays 
from one Indian language to all other Indian languages, has proved to be a 
great success and has promoted mutual understanding between different 
regions of India. By broadcasting plays in regional languages from most of 
its stations, the All-India Radio has played an important part in patronizing 
f the country, both amateur and professional. This, of 
on; many Indian actors who may have 
limit themselves to acting only in radio 


of the most important coll 
The All-India Radio ha 


the dramatic talent o; 
course, has led to a curious situati 
been successful in the theatre today 


plays; from actors they have become i | i 
Closely related to the national programme of radio plays is the national 


programme of operas which is broadcast, on an average, once every three 
months on the All-India Radio. Operas here should not be understood in 
the Western sense of the term; these are musical plays which have been 
performed in the theatre and are subsequently adapted for the radio. : 
Two other programmes which may be mentioned here in connexion 
With the performing and literary arts are the national programme of poetry 
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symposiums and the national programme of contemporary literature 
organized by the All-India Radio, each one broadcast every two months 
and following more or less the same pattern as the national programme of 
drama. Both these programmes offer an opportunity to associate the writer 
with the programmes of the All-India Radio. The national symposium of 
poets, broadcast each year on the eve of Republic Day, brings together 
poets from all regions. The poems are first translated into Hindi and then 
into each of the other regional languages of India. The programme is 
presented before an invited audience, the poets read their poems in regional 
languages, each one followed by a poet-translator who presents the Hindi 
translation or re-creation of the poems. 

In spite of the obvious handicaps or limitations of translation from one 
language to another, a symposium of this kind has helped in encouraging 
interest in translations by poets from one Indian language to the other. 
This is on a slightly different plane from the work done by the Sahitya 
Akademi, in publishing translations of classics from one regional language 
to the other. 

The All-India Radio also organizes a number of national symposia of 
poets, seminars, etc., where discussions are held. These have been the chief 
forums under the aegis of the state where writers from different parts of the 
country have regularly met and exchanged views 

The All-India Radio has effectively highlighted the common bonds 


which link the culture of one region of India to that of the other throu 


gha 
well-conceived pro 


gramme of making available the cultural heritage in 
plays, music or literature of one region to the other regions of India. It has 
also been responsible for creating some national standards through a net- 
work of sixty-six broadcasting centres employing nearly 3,000 persons, 
including musicians, writers and producers. 


Song and drama division 


Another governmental department which should be mentioned in the con- 
text of the performing arts is the Song and Drama Division of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting. This department functions mainly as a 
publicity unit for the government in respect of family planning, entertain- 
ment of troops in border areas and in the organization of the folk-dance 
festival during the Republic Day celebrations. The Song and Drama 
Division is an All-India body employing nearly 1,000 persons, with sixteen 
regional offices and seven troupes which are maintained by the department 
which presents entertainment to special groups of people in the rural areas 
and to the armed forces. Artistically speaking, the work of the Song and 
Drama Division belongs to a different category than that of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi or even of the All-India Radio, both organizations working 
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not primarily for entertainment but for the maintenance of standards and 
elevation of taste in Indian music and dance for the most part. It has been 
argued that the use of dance and music for the purpose of publicity and 
entertainment has its advantages, as also its inevitable side effects on the 
artistic quality and discipline of the actors, musicians and dancers. Presenta- 
tion of popular dance drama spectacles has sometimes led to a weakening of 
the classical tradition. It has also led some historians and critics of the 
Indian arts to question the advisability of presenting popularized versions 
of the Indian arts for socio-economic ends. 

The work of the Song and Drama Division, along with the Ministry of 
Defence, in the organization of the folk dances and folk song festivals on 
the occasion of the Republic Day celebrations is, however, another matter. 
On this occasion, the village and tribal people of India who can sing and 
dance are invited to be present at the Republic Day festival and two or 
three evenings of music and dances of these tribes and races of India are 
presented before large and distinguished audiences in the open air. The 
festival which owed its inspiration to the late President Jawaharlal Nehru 
has become a regular national feature. It has helped to bring before urban 
Indian audiences the rich, multicoloured fabric of the Indian folk and tribal 
tradition which is vigorous, vibrant and continually assimilating and grow- 
ing. The government endeavours through the Song and Drama Division and 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi to permit modern choreographers and students 
of the Indian dance and music academies to witness these authentic folk 
dances, so as to give them inspiration and an opportunity to draw ‘upon 


original and authentic sources. It is proposed to have a national music and 
dance ensemble comprising young men and women drawn from schools and 
colleges to learn and to perform the dances of these people for presentation 


before large audiences of schools and colleges in this country and before 
foreign audiences. If this happens and is a success, then the ancient but 
living traditions of India will be carried forward and communicated to the 
younger generation and the objective of the Indian governmental policy 
of equipping the Indians to carry the burdens of the past and the present 


equally might be achieved. 
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Abraham Rogers, in his work Open Door to Hidden Heathendom (1651), was 
perhaps the first to reveal to Europe that in ‘heathendom’ there was a 
literature worthy of considerat 
spark in a whole line of scho 
oriental learning, 
manuscript of the Rigveda was located by Calmette, and this discovery 
began the European voyage of oriental and Sanskrit learning. 


It is important to mention this fact in the context of a discussion on the 


he who once intended to increase 
duction of the Persian language, 
histories of the East, that he will s 
and trace the vestiges of its ruine 
know the arts and the opinions of 
hitherto been derived.’ The sincerity of this fervent appeal apparently went 
home and, under the guidance of Sir William Jones, a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, the Asiatic Society was established in 1788. 

The Asiatic Society’s task was, 
material relating to the past of Indi 
investigation and study of the relics of the past. 
part of the activities of the society. 
done to look at monuments or to conserve relics contained the same sense 
of wonder which was evoked by the content of Kalidasa’s Shakuntala or the 
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Vedas. A sense of incredibility at the mythology and legend of the country 
lay somewhere deep down in the mind of these intellectual explorers. The 
history of the Department of Archaeology and the policies which have 
governed its activities in excavation, preservation, conservation and dis- 
semination is a history of the gradual change of attitude of the scholar, 
historian and archaeologist towards India’s past. It is perhaps necessary to 
identify the attitude which conditioned the selection of sites for excavation, 
the monuments which were given priority for conservation and the publica- 
tions which were brought out by this department. 

Whether it was a Francis Buchanan or a Cunningham or even a Lord 
Curzon, they were all discovering monuments, making lists and digging with 
2 view to comparing or linking the civilization of India with Greek civiliza- 
tion. The Greek and Roman civilizations were the unwritten touchstones 
against which all historical excavation had to be compared. This is what 
explains the attempts of these first archaeologists to dig the city of Taxila, 
a fortress of Sangala, the rock of Aronas, all connected with the visit of 
Alexander the Great. The second motivation was that of finding archae- 
ological evidence of material culture to support the world view which was 
found in the literary texts now edited and translated into European 
languages. 

To this must be added a third factor; this was the understandable in- 
ability of the Protestant Christians to respond to the complexities of Hindu 
iconography, particularly of the mediaeval period. When they chose a 
period, especially of Indian culture and civilization, their emotional response 
Was most positively aroused by the preaching of the Buddha. It may also 
have been the influence of Buddhist thought which led to the excavation of 
the cities of Saraswati, Kosambi and the discoveries of the great Stupas of 
Bharhut and Sanchi. In the Hindu sector the archaeologists did not proceed 
beyond the Gupta period, partly because enough had already been dis- 
Covered on which they could work and partly because their own mental 
framework did not allow them to give any significance to mediaeval Indian 


art. 

While, therefore, 
tional pattern for the workin 
basic approach to archaeology 
new skills and techniques were 
His own conception of archaeology 
It included exploration, excavation, 
Publication and preservation of monuments. ‘ 
work of the Archaeological Survey of India, unti 
to literary scholarship. 

It was with the discovery of the cities o 
perhaps, the rather uncomplimentary repor 
archaeology took a new turn. At the begim 
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Lord Curzon’s efforts in 1900 to establish an organiza- 
g of Indian archaeology was most welcome, the 
continued to be the same, although many 
being made available to the archaeologist. 
in India was certainly comprehensive. 
research, epigraphy, numismatics, 
On the whole, however, the 
11921, was chiefly incidental 


f Mohenjodaro and Harappa and, 
t of Leonard Woolley that Indian 
ning it was felt that the relics of 
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the culture exposed at these two places were beyond the common range of 
the Indian antiquity known up to then. However, when the evidence of the 
first digging of Sir John Marshal was made known to foreign scholars in 
1924, Indian archaeology was at once pushed back by at least 2,000 years 
and the whole field had to be looked at with a new vision. Also, at the same 
time, Indians had begun to join the Archaeological Survey of India and 
were naturally interested in the history of mediaeval India as seen in Hindu 
monuments. All these factors had two major results. On the one hand, the 
archaeologist was now looking for sites other than purely Buddhist sites 
and was aware of 2,000 years of history prior to the birth of the Buddha. 
On the other, he was also interested in the development of temple archi- 
tecture from the eighth to the sixteenth century A.D. Amongst the first 
directors general of archaeology in India to recommend this need to take all 
spheres of Indian history into the orbit of the work of the Archaeological 
Survey of India was Sir Mortimer Wheeler, appointed in 1944. He re- 
organized all the departments and circles of the Archaeological Survey of 
India and trained departmental personnel and outsiders in modern methods 
of vertical excavation and stratification which he consistently applied in the 
cities of Harappa, Brahmagiri in Mysore state, Taxila in Rawalpindi, 
Arkamedu near Pondichery. With the objective of systematizing the pre- 
history and early history of India, he planned the excavations to obtain a 
complete sequence of culture in a given region. His methods, especially that 
of stratification, achieved the results of establishing some firm bench-marks 
in Indian archaeology. The main contribution of his excavation was at 
Harappa in 1946 with the determination of the wide hiatus between the 
Harappan cemetery and the cemetery H and the discovery of a citadel. 
This seemingly purely archaeological find led not only to a re-evaluation of 
the whole concept of Harappan sociology and administration but also the 
concept of Indian history and patterns of culture which could be seen in 
contemporary India. Archaeology thus became not only one of the dis- 
ciplines which were necessary to reconstruct the history of India but one 


ace to mention that the pattern 


n of huts found in the Harappan 
sites can still be witnessed in certain parts of India today. 


was necessary in order to understand t 


archaeology and the magnitude of the tasks which have been undertaken by 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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In 1950, the Government of independent India was aware of the in- 
valuable role of the Archaeological Survey of India in preserving and con- 
serving an important aspect of the cultural heritage of this country. It was 
also aware of the diverse factors which had governed the choice of sites for 
excavations, monuments for preservation and conservation and programmes 
of publications. Naturally, the government now wanted to change the 
orientation of this department somewhat to make it more comprehensive on 
one level and more problem-oriented on another. It also endeavoured to give 
the personnel of the Archaeological Survey of India skills to permit them to 
excavate according to the most developed methods. It was also interested 
in interrelating its work with that of the chemical scientist and the literary 
scholar. All these approaches have led to a shift of emphasis both in the 
choice of sites and in the methods of excavation. 

The work of the Archaeological Survey of India may be recounted under 
the following categories: (a) excavations; (b) preservation and conservation; 
(c) research activities, such as epigraphy and numismatics; (d) training 
programmes for fresh entrants and in-service training; and (e) publications. 


Excavations 


While it is not possible to enumerate here all the major excavations which 
have been undertaken by the Archaeological Survey of India, an attempt 
has been made to give an idea of the different types of excavation which 
have been conducted by that department. The excavation policy of the 
Archaeological Survey of India is definitely problem-oriented and sites for 
excavations have been chosen with a definite aim of bridging the gap in 
our knowledge of the archaeological past of the country. Greater emphasis 
than before has been given to prehistoric and other sites which would 
establish the continuity between the Harappan civilization and the 
historical period through archaeological remains and give support to the 


literary evidence. : 
The Archaeological Survey of India has done valuable work during the 


last decade in the prehistoric sites of Kalibhangan and Burzahom. In Kali- 
bhangan (2500 s.c. to 1750 B.c.) a complete plan of the Harappan settlement 
has been discovered. The excavations have proved beyond doubt the 
existence of two distinct parts of the city, the citadel and the city. As has 
been mentioned before, these discoveries are having far-reaching effects on 
the concepts of city architecture and of social organization of the Harappan 


Civilization. The Burzahom excavations have also revealed a new society of 
600 B.c. In the excavations at Theur, 


the neolithic culture of the era 2200 to 1 
remains of a chalcolithic settlement have been discovered (1500 B.c.). In 
have been revealed of which the 


alwa, two periods of cultural occupation 
Carlier was perhaps contemporary with the Harappan culture. All these 
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i led the Indian archaeologist to come to a tentative con- 
esaya s sas; sites are flung far across the Indian ni ae pe 
from Rupar to the Satluj in the north, to Bhagatrav on the Tapti int e 
south and Alamgirpur and the Hindon in the east. In the historical period, 
the most important work of the Archaeological Survey of India has = 
the salvage excavation between 1954 and 1959 of the extensive sites o 
Nagarjunakonda, subsequently submerged into the newly created Nagar- 
junakonda Lake. Extremely rich in remains dating from the Stone Age to 
the mediaeval times, this site was extensively excavated. A heroic task was 
undertaken by the Archaeological Survey of India, which succeeded in 
transporting to a neighbouring hill island the excavated structures of a 
stupa, a chaitya, a vihara and many temples as well as an entire amphi- 
theatre complete with a bathing embankment. In addition, more than 6,000 
antiquities were excavated and all of them have now been housed in a 
museum on the hill island. India’s experience in salvaging the cultural 
heritage which was threatened by technology proved beneficial for the 
United Arab Republic when in 1961-62 India sent an expedition to Nubia. 
The Indian team explored the terraces of the Nile near Afyeh, excavated a 
chalcolithic settlement of the third millennium z.c. and a cemetery of the 
second millennium B.C. at Tumas. 

Amongst the other excavation programmes, the most important has 
been that of the Purana Qila in New Delhi. This site represents the tradi- 
tional site of Indraprastha, mentioned in the epic Mahabharata. Trial 
excavations conducted in 1965 had indicated that the earliest settlement 
began around 1000 B.c. The objectives of the excavations (begun about 
1970) have been to find out the complete sequence of occupation, begin- 
ning with the earliest, and to lay out for public view sizeable portions 
of each successive phase of occupation. The excavators have been able to 
reach the Mayurean level and to show the sequence of occupation of one 
site through the Sunga, Kushan, Gupta, Post-Gupta, Rajput, Delhi 
Sultanate to the Mughal period. The excavation has been done in a terraced 
manner to allow the public to examine the structures of each period. 

In addition to these major excavations the Archaeological Survey of 
India has carried out many minor excavations all over India. It has also 
surveyed the sites for future excavations, including historical sites in 
Himachal Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. 


Preservation and conservation 
A principal activity of the Survey since its inception has been the preserva- 
tion of monuments. In 1904, the Government of India passed an Act called 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, chiefly inspired by Lord Curzon. 
The Act was promulgated for the preservation of ancient monuments, for 
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the exercise of control over excavations in certain places and for the pro- 
tection (and acquisition in certain cases) of ancient monuments and of 
objects of archaeological, historical or artistic interest, ancient and med- 
iaeval monuments which exist today in practically every city and town. In 
spite of the fact that hundreds of monuments and sites were declared pro- 
tected and brought under the purview of the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act, the Archaeological Survey has continued to include many more 
monuments; not all temples, mosques and other structures have been 
brought under the purview of this Act. The Archaeological Survey of India 
endeavours through its various circles and through the state governments 
to continually preserve and repair the monuments which have been taken 
over under the Act. For purposes of organizational facility, the Constitution 
of India amended the Act by prescribing that ancient and historical monu- 
ments of national importance would be the responsibility of the central 
government; other ancient and historical monuments would be the respon- 
sibility of the state governments. In 1951, the Act of 1904 was revised to 
include all those monuments which, before independence, were situated in 
the Indian states over which the Government of India did not have jurisdic- 
tion. The work of the preservation of monuments in India involves a 
complex administration and huge financial outlays. Structural repairs and 
chemical treatment of over 4,000 monuments have to be undertaken. The 
repairs involve essentially the fabric of the monuments and there has been 
no attempt so far at renovation. The chemical treatment entails preservation 
of sculptures, paintings, wood-work, etc. Along with the work of preserva- 
tion and conservation, the Archaeological Survey of India maintains š 
Sizeable hortieultural department which looks after the surroundings we 
Setting of the monuments. During the last four or five years, ee i 
Sculptural preservation have been carried out at the mediaeval bps: 

Aihole Badami Pattadakal, the Chinakeshva temple in Helibi and the 
temple of Dwarakadish. One other important structural preservation = 
has been to provide structural stability to the Qutab Minar. Repairs A pen 

famous monuments as the Taj Mahal and the Red Forts in Delhi and Agra, 


have continued 
. = i t. 
Chemical preservation has been equally important = 2 L e 
The Archaeological Survey of India has been able to ony an ica 
growths, encrustations and injurious salts from the fabric of many temples, 


i i j ulptures of Madhya Pradesh, in 
Particularly those in Khajuraho, the rock se’ Jp: jee ea ata o 


the toranas attached to the stupa of San 
Bhuvaneswar, Konaraka and Mysore. It has also been ei = oe’ 
the paintings in these monuments by cleaning. Some painting 


threatened with total destruction have been saved in = po and 
amongst them may be mentioned the paintings found in t 49 : = 
of Bhaja Ajanta and Ellora, in the Brihadisvara temple and t e ge emp : 
at Mattapudur, the Rama temple in Kerala, etc. Along with chemica 
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preservation, research is also undertaken and a cross-sectional laboratory 
study has been carried out on the pigments obtained from the sites. The 
Archaeological Survey of India has helped other countries in the work of 
preservation of their monuments. Currently, experts of the Archaeological 
Survey of India are closely associated with the project of conserving the 
famous rock-cut Buddhist shrine at Bamiyan, Afghanistan. Some of its 
experts have also been advising the Government of Nepal. 


Research activities 


Epigraphy. One of the most active and specialized departments of the 
Archaeological Survey of India has been the Epigraphical Branch. During 
the last 100 years it has deciphered over 1 million Sanskrit, Dravidian and 
Persian inscriptions. Between 1969 and 1970 over 2,000 inscriptions were 
deciphered. The Sanskrit and Dravidian inscriptions were collected from all 
regions of India extending from Uttar Kashi to the Tirunelveli, at the pen- 
insular end, from Cochin in the west to the Kalinga in the east. The most 
exciting epigraphical discoveries of recent years have been the inscriptions 
to Jain images. The Epigraphical Department of the Archaeological Survey 
of India has always been headed by scholars of international renown. The 
work relating deciphering and translating inscriptions has contributed 
substantially to the addition of primary material and it has been an in- 
valuable fund of authentic information for scholars of Indian studies. Other 
research branches of the Archaeological Survey of India have also contri- 
buted to enriching the primary source material for Indian history. 

An important project of the Archaeological Survey of India is the 
architectural surve 
collection of literary, epigraphical and archaeological data on the origin of 
the temple architecture. The project has been divided into two zones, 


completed, should produce a com; 
Museum Branch of the Archaeological Surve 


museums, most of them housing obj 
site. It is hoped that the site museums wi 
the fourth five-year plan period, to 
for archaeologists and for art histo: 


people. Its horticultural departme 
surroundings and in the last de 
between the Archaeological S 
Tourism. Many of the monum 


cade there has been satisfactory liaison 
urvey of India and the Department of 
ents have been floodlit and some of them 
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teks son et lumiére programmes. Similar arrangements will probably also 
e introduced at archaeological sites at Sun Temple, Konaraka and perhaps 
at Sanchi. 


Training programmes 


An important function of this survey has been to provide training, both 
practical and theoretical, in various branches of archaeology. A post- 
graduate diploma in archaeology is awarded to candidates chosen from the 
Archaeological Survey of India, the state departments of archaeology, from 
universities and from neighbouring countries, including Nepal, Afghanistan, 
Burma and Thailand. The course is a specialized one meant for a few people 
va a time and provides an excellent opportunity for intensive training in 
different branches. State departments of archaeology are beginning to 
realize the importance of this training and have been very enthusiastic 


about sending candidates to the school. 


Publications 


The publication programme of the Archaeological Survey of India is as 
distinguished as the historical sites excavation programme. Since its incep- 
tion, it has continually published the results of its excavations and its 
Preservation programme. Two main publi : € c 

Survey entitled Reports of the Archaeological Survey and Epigraphic Indica 
have been indispensable for all students of archaeology and art history. 
The tradition of publishing these reports has continued, although there has 
been some delay in the publication of those relating to the most recent 
excavations. None the less, the journal Indian Archaeological Review pro- 
vides an excellent forum for discussion on approaches, content and tech- 
niques of archaeology. So also, three publications on epigraphy provide new 
Source material for scholars. These include Epigraphic Indica, mentioned 
above, and the annual report on Indian epigraphy. On the more popular 
level, the Archaeological Survey of 
Monuments under the direct contro 
folders and picture postcards. The qua 


bein + 

g improved. | 
In the future, the Archaeological Survey of India plans to carry out four 
major projects. The first of these relates to the preparation of survey plans 
: ments have come under the 


of monuments. In a country where not all monu r 
it is necessary to have a map defining the 
tensive effort to 


central or state governments, : i 
areas of the monuments. The second project covers an inten i 
complete the documentation of the Ajanta paintings by making copies and 


India brings out guide-books on all the 
1 of the central government as well as 
lity of these guide-books is gradually 
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a full photographic record. The third project will make a survey of oie ae 
ties in nearly 61,000 villages to locate possible sites of excavations o 

monuments. The fourth is the project on the geological chronicle of India. 
This aims to bring Indian prehistoric studies into line with the West through 
the application of scientific techniques. 

Similarly, projects are carried out at the state level through the State 
Archaeological Surveys or Departments of Archaeology. Some of them have 
been responsible for significant work both in the field of excavation and in 
the field of preservation. One other new development must be mentioned: 
the increasing interest in archaeological excavations by university depart- 
ments and research institutions which continually propose new projects of 
excavations for consideration by the Archaeological Survey of India, 
through a Central Advisory Board of Archaeology. The Central Advisory 
Board of Archaeology co-ordinates the activities of the university research 
programmes, the State Archaeological Surveys and the Central Archae- 
ological Survey of India. 

The Archaeological Survey of India has been rightly recognized as the 


most significant instrument for the exploration reservation, conservation 
‘gat Pp. > P 


and dissemination of the cultural heritage of India which can be seen in the 


archaeological remains found in practically every part of the country. 


Administrative and financial structure 


Since its establishment, the Archaeological Survey of India has undergone 
many administrative and organizational changes. However, the basic 
pattern of having a central office along with a number of zonal offices has 
continued, although the functions of the zonal offices and the central office 
may have varied. In 1899 five circles having a central office were authorized. 
In 1906, the organizational pattern consisted of a directo; 
government epigraphist and six circles to cov: 
Burma. In 1944, Mortimer Wheeler, then director-general, brought about 
many administrative and organizational changes. He reorganized the circles 


and the museums of the department; in addition to the circles there were 
departmental offices specialized in the work 


repair and research. After 1950, some administ 
for two reasons. First, the Constitution of In 
into a completely central subject, 
of 1919 and 1935. The more im 
under the control of the central 
of the state governments. The se 
Indian states. Prior to 1947 ma 
own departments of archaeolo 
Orissa, Hyderabad, Gwalior, 


r-general, the 
er the whole of India including 


of excavation, conservation, 
rative changes were necessary 
dia did not make archaeology 
as it was in the Government of India Acts 
portant monuments and sites were to be 
government and others under the control 
cond reason was due to the merger of the 
my of the Indian princely states had their 
8y, especially those of Mysore, Kashmir, 
Travancore, Bhopal, Baroda and Jaipur. 
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As a result of these two considerations the functions of the central de- 
partment of archaeology and the state departments of archaeology respec- 
tively called the Central Archaeological Survey of India and the State 
Archaeological Surveys of India (or departments of archaeology) were 
clearly demarcated. 

: The Central Archaeological Survey of India is directly attached to the 
Ministry of Education and is an all-India organization discharging its 
responsibilities towards the centrally protected monuments and sites and 
Carrying out excavations and other research activities mentioned in the 
foregoing pages. The administration includes a director-general, always a 
distinguished scholar and archaeologist, assisted by a joint director-general, 
four directors and nearly fifty senior experts. 

For the preservation and conservation of the monuments and sites, the 
Country is divided into ten circles: Frontier Circle, Srinagar; North Western 
Circle, Dhera Dun; Northern Circle, Agra; Mid-Eastern Circle, Patna; 
Eastern Circle, Calcutta; South Eastern Circle, Hyderabad; Southern Circle, 
Madras; South Western Circle, Aurangabad; Western Circle, Baroda; and 
Central Circle, Bhopal. In addition, the Survey has specialized branches, 


some of which are given below: 
Chemistry Branch with its headqua 
responsible for the preservation o; 
been responsible for many delicate 
treatment of mural paintings. The 
environmental archaeology. 
Nagpur. This division has been 


Excavation Branch with its headquarters at 
responsible for excavation both of the historical and prehistorical period. 


Prehistory Branch. This is a specialized branch dealing only with the 


archaeology of the stone age. 
Epigraphy Branch. This is headed b 
recently been reorganized with tw 

at Nagpur. 
ixteen site museums of the Archae- 


Museums Branch. This looks after the s 
ological Survey of India. The Museums Branch has its own four regional 


offices. 

n important section of the Archaeological Survey of India is its library, 
One of the oldest in the country and equipped with rare material relating to 
oriental studies and archaeology, not only of India but also South-East Asia, 
and a separate, magnificent library of photographs. Both these organs have 
been the chief vehicles for the dissemination to the general public of the 
Specialized knowledge of the ‘Archaeological Survey of India. Scholars from 
all parts of India and the world have free access to the libraries: their 
collections have served an extremely useful purpose in the flow of research 
materials. Both are rather inadequately housed but it is hoped that 
Very soon they will find suitable premises and will also receive modern 


rters at Dhera Dun. The division is 
f monuments and antiquities. It has 
tasks of preservation and chemical 
division also carries out research in 


y the government epigraphist. It has 
o centres, one at Mysore and the other 
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equipment to enable them to improve their documentation and preservation 
ee units are being established for specialized projects, such as the 
project relating to the temple survey and village-to-village survey of anti- 
quities and the survey relating to pre-history. 

The Archaeological Survey of India is directly financed by the Govern- 
ment of India and has a budget of approximately 15 million rupees each 
year and an additional 9 million rupees will probably be spent on its develop- 
mental projects over the next two or three years. The Central Archaeological 
Survey of India employs nearly 800 people in different categories. 

At the state level, practically every state in India has its own Archae- 
ological Survey of India or a department of archaeology. These departments 
are financed directly by the respective state governments either through the 
Ministry of Education or through the department of culture wherever one 
exists. The state departments of archaeology are in charge of the monuments 
in their particular regions which are not central responsibility. Many of the 
departments in the states also have special departments of epigraphy and 
most of them are carrying out small but significant programmes of excava- 
tion and research. University departments working in the field of archae- 
ology have been in close touch with the state departments and the Central 
Archaeological Survey of India. Excellent work has been done by research 
institutions such as the Deccan College, Post-Graduate Research Institute, 
Poona; the K. P. Jaiswal College, Patna; the universities of Allahabad, 
Sagar, Calcutta, Banaras, Baroda and Bombay. 

Many of these universities have been res 
excavations of national importance. 

The budgets of the state archaeol 
archaeology have not been adequate t 
new sites, preserving such monuments 
the protection of the Monuments Act 


ponsible for explorations and 


ogical surveys or departments of 


Laws and statutes relatin 


8 to ancient monuments, 
sites and other objects 


Since the nineteenth century, 
India has passed many Acts g 
ancient monuments. The first 
Act of 1878, which laid down th 


as mentioned earlier, the Government of 
iving it authority for the preservation of 
such Act was the Indian Treasure Control 
at when any person found a treasure exceed- 
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ing 10 rupees in value he would report the find to the collector and deposit 
it in the nearest treasury. This was followed by the famous Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act of 1904. It was this Act which empowered the 
government to take over the preservation of monuments and to regulate 
excavation projects. The Government of independent India has been 
obliged to pass a number of Acts on account of the great danger of un- 
authorized export of antiquities. The most important Act. which was passed 
in 1947, was the Antiquity Control Act which prescribed penalties for 
exporting or attempting to export from India, without a licence from the 
government, any object more than 100 years old. It is well known that in 
Spite of the promulgation of this Act many objects have been smuggled out 
of the country, including objects removed from museums. The problem has 
assumed such magnitude that a more strict, revised bill is being prepared 
for consideration in Parliament. Another related Act, called the Ancient 


Monuments and Archaeological Sites and Remains Act, was passed by the 
o all monuments 


government in 1959. The provisions of this Act, applied t 

and sites which were declared to be of national importance under the 1950 
Act, empowers the government to add fresh monuments and sites to the list 
by a government notification and it also empowers the government to enter 
into negotiations with individuals regarding the maintenance of the monu- 
ments and other matters. It also empowers the Director-General of Archae- 
ology to declare a monument, in current use for worship a protected monu- 
ment, at the same time allowing its use for such worship. Any excavation 


in the country can be carried out only after reference to the Director- 
in turn is advised by a Central Board of 


General of Archaeology who 
Archaeology. Other statutes of the Act give the government the power to 
purchase objects which are in danger of being destroyed and the power to 
punish offenders. The Act contains supplementary rules which make it 
binding on the government to allow the public to visit protected monu- 
ments. Access to all monuments was, in earlier years, free but in the last five 
to six years entry to some monuments has been subject to a nominal fee. 
It will be clear from the provisions of this Act that while on the one 
hand governmental policy was to preserve the ancient heritage of the 
Country through a systematic programme and a governmental agency a 
been equally anxious to throw open these monuments to the public. In fact 


it is this Act and other such governmental provisions which have enabled 
rogramme of cultural tourism 


the Government of India to have a planned p 

revolving round India’s heritage of monuments and site museums. Meny 

monuments which could not have been visited either by Ta = y 

foreign tourists have been made accessible through the work of the Archae- 
with the Department of 


ological S f India in close conjunction ; 
Tourism tng ted pasa of Tourism and Civil Aviation. The number of 


monuments being so large, it has obviously not been possible for the survey 
to take over all monuments in the country under its own jurisdiction or 
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that of the state departments of archaeology. None the less, there is an acute 
awareness both of the richness of the heritage and of the dangers which it is 
facing. The government has welcomed the visit of a Unesco team to advise 
it on promoting cultural tourism, revolving especially around monuments 
and site museums. 

The academic work, the organizational pattern and the governmental 
laws show clearly that archaeology and its functions occupy a very im- 
portant place in the thinking and the policy of the government on cultural 
matters. In spite of the fact that the Archaeological Survey of India is 
perhaps the strongest archaeological organization in the world there is still 
a great deal which remains to be done. The gap between the specialized 
work of the archaeologists and the scholars in the universities has been, to 
a certain extent, bridged. The curiosity of the average Indian and the foreign 
tourist is partially satisfied through easier access to the monuments. The 
thirst for further exploration and specialized skills has also been partially 
satisfied with governmental encouragement. The visit of the foreign tourist 
has been enriched through the experience of visiting the Taj Mahal and 
other monuments where programmes like son et lumière and floodlighting 
have been introduced. Book stalls, with guide-books and picture postcards 
are available and yet there is still the need to inculcate a consciousness of 


the past where each monument is one more fragment which helps one to 
piece together the rich and varied history of this country. 
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Ganga from Bengal, black stone, 
twelfth century A.D. [Photo: 
National Museum, Calcutta] 


Sculpture (metal) by Kewal Soni, 
award winner of Lalit Kala 
Akademi. National Exhibition, 
1969. [Photo: Lalit Kala Akademi] 


N. S. Bendre: ‘Gossip’. 
[Photo: Lalit Kala 
Akademi] 


Scene from Ramlila. 
modern ballet, Rang-Sri 
Little Ballet Troupe. 
[Photo: Mohan Khokar] 


Museums 


Tn a country as vast and as ancient as India museums should have been the 
natural outcome of the desire of any patron of art to preserve and conserve 
relics. However, so far as it is known, there were no museums in India until 
a few European officials took the initiative and established them. The first, 
the India Museum, Calcutta, was formally founded in 1814 and was run by 
a board of trustees appointed by the Government of India. The pattern then 
set up by the Government of India has been followed by the Government 
of the Republic of India since 1948. The functions of the union government 
in the sphere of museums may be said to be twofold. The first is to admin- 
ister and finance a few selected central museums of art and archaeology, 
natural history, geology, commemorative museums, crafts museums and 
galleries of modern art. The second function is to co-ordinate the activities 
of the museums belonging to the states, to universities and to private 
organizations through the Central Advisory Board of Museums, appointed 
by the Government of India and the museums organizations, autonomous 
and voluntary bodies. This Central Advisory Board directs policy, advises 
on organizational matters and recommends the allocation of grants to be 
disbursed by the central and state governments. The museums of India, 
some 300 in number, fall roughly into the following categories. 
Art and archaeology museums financed and administered by the Govern- 
ment of India as government departments: chief amongst these is the 
National Museum, New Delhi. (The site museums of the Archaeological 


Survey of India which are purely archaeological museums and are ad- 
J] Survey of India are mentioned in the 


ministered by the Archaeological Su 1 
previous chapter on the Archaeological Survey of India.) 
The Museum of Science and Technology, run by the government or through 
its statutory body, the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Museums of handicrafts and textile design, run by the central or state 
governments or through their statutory or autonomous bodies. 
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The state-owned museums, financed and administered by state govern- 
ments, mostly in the field of art, archaeology and natural history. 
Museums run by municipalities and local bodies. 
Private museums, supported by purely voluntary efforts, in the fields of 
science, natural history and art. 
Museums of universities and other institutions of learning. 
Commemorative museums. 
Children’s museums. 
The National Gallery of Modern Art. 
Museums financed and administered by the Government of India, have a 
director (as in the National Museum and National Gallery of Modern Art), 
or a Board of Trustees (as in the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the Salarjung 
Museum, Hyderabad). In very few state-run museums is the Government 
of India represented and all financial support received by these museums is 
provided by the state governments. In some cases, the programmes of these 
museums are financed out of the five-year plan sector under the directions 
and recommendations of the Central Advisory Board of Museums. The 
private museums have for the most part their own managements and 
financial resources. The municipal and district museums are supported by 
their respective authorities. The Central Advisory Board of Museums looks 
at the over-all picture of museums in all categories and recommends to the 
union government the amount of aid, facilities or assistance which may be 
given to each of them. 

To understand the central policy in the administration of museums it is 
necessary to bear in mind that museums were begun in the country along 
nineteenth-century European lines: to comprise art, archaeology, anthrop- 
ology, geology, zoology, applied arts, etc. The museum collections of pre- 
independent India leaned very heavily in favour of historical and archae- 
ological antiquities collected by the Archaeological Survey of India and the 
state departments of archaeology. Some included natur 
sections on cultural anthropology. 


The approach to museums, their aim, objective and thus their organization 
was effectively changed by the implementation of the recommendations made 
by the very first meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Museums held in 
1955-56. Since then, all the new museums devote themselves specifically to 
particular aspects and do not have a variety of collections dealing with 
archaeology, natural history, etc., all put together. The Government of India 
during this period established the National Museum, the Crafts Museum, 


New Delhi, the Children’s Museum, the Science Museum, the National Gallery 
of Modern Art, besides continuing to finance and administer the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and taking over the Salarjung Museum in Hyderabad. 
With a shift in the emphasis on the nature of collection, there has also been 
a marked change in the attitude towards displays in these museums. As 4 
result of the deliberations of the Central Advisory Board of Museums, many 


al history and other 
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oe oo made in the methods of display. There was also a 
cat cine the a should serve as a centre of public education 
oa s: t was also clear to all those working in the field of museums 
- ndian museums have a special responsibility in projecting the 
image of the cultural heritage of the country to the high-school child, the 
young college student and the adult alike. The expansion of educational and 
other cultural services was a natural follow-up. As a result of this expansion 
many more people, including some from the uneducated masses of India, 
are being increasingly attracted towards museum collections and museum 
activities. Increasingly more pressing is the need for personnel properly 
trained in conservation and educational services equipped to transform the 
nd indispensable cultural centre. 

While it has not been possible for the government or for the Central 
Advisory Board of Museums to ensure that all these functions were satis- 
factorily carried out, a great effort has been made by museum curators and 
keepers to develop their activities in different fields. In the Government of 
India there has been a new awareness of the value of the museums, of all 
their potentialities for promoting social change and a hope that rich divi- 
dends can be expected in the form of supplementing the educational process 
both in quality and in depth, if the museums are properly administered and 
financed. Over the last fifteen years, there has been a vigorous debate on 
the role of museums, the need to modernize them, to have one or more 
extension services and to make museums into centres more capable of 
accommodating the performing arts. Most of the museums in the country 
today serve the public by arranging exhibitions, issuing popular guides, 
books and bulletins and by organizing special programmes for children. 
Very often there has been co-ordination between the museums and the All- 
India Radio when groups of children have been brought in by teachers and 
lectures have been recorded and broadcast over the All-India Radio. The 
National Museum, for example, has been responsible for popularizing some 
aspects of Indian art through a special programme of making plaster casts 
of a few selected pieces of Indian sculptures. Two series, Harappan Art and 
Indian Sculptures through the Ages, have been prepared by the museum staff 
and have been offered at reduced prices to schools and colleges, to enable 

d of culture they 


them to study, in their classes, the objects and the perio re tl 
Tepresent. The museum þer of small exhibitions 


has also organized a num 
meant specifically for Delhi schools and colleges. It proposes to have a 
museum bus or van solely for cir 


culating exhibitions. The educational 
extension service of the museum has been extremely beneficial to Delhi 
schools and colleges and has provided illustrated lectures, 


shown films and 
organized educational exhibitions. Schools are jnvited to send parties of 
particular galle: 


students to the museum or to a ry where the screening of 
relevant films is arranged to provide the background against which a 
Museum exhibition or a period of history can be understood. 
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An important development in museums has been the establishment of 
a few industrial or technological museums. Some of these, especially the one 
in Calcutta, organize extension-service programmes, demonstrations and 
lectures on specific subjects for students in higher secondary schools. 
Popular lectures on scientific subjects are delivered and technical films 
shown. A much discussed and effective wing of the extension services is the 
mobile science museum. The idea behind such a mobile unit has been to 
take science to the doors of the common man. 

The Government of India has also been responsible for the creation of 
special museums for children, a craft museum in New Delhi, a National 
Gallery of Modern Art, commemorative museums, such as the ones on 
Gandhi and President Nehru, and a section devoted to ethnography in the 
National Museum. The crafts museum brings together in one place an 
important collection of Indian handicrafts comprising textiles, wood crafts, 
metal-ware, stone-ware, paintings, dolls and puppets. These have been 
collected in this museum as master specimens of authentic crafts and are 
always a model to the modern craftsman who has sometimes been obliged 
to gear his work for tourists’ needs. 

The museums of the states, the universities and voluntary bodies are of 
varying qualitative and quantitative value. Some of these have international 
renown. The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, the University Museum of 


Banaras, originally the Bharat Kala Bhavan, and the Asutosh Museum of 
the University of Calcutta are outstanding mu: 


natural history or both. These museums have 
scholarly research. In spite of the fact that these museums, along with 
others like the Madras Museum, have been used for research purposes, they 
do not yet have enough trained personnel to service the research depart- 
ments of universities and other academic bodies. 


A major need which has been felt and voiced by specialists in all national 
and international seminars is for m 


seums either of Indian art or 
played an important role in 


tation, conservation and display. Some persons, especially those of the 
scientific departments, have been outstanding: a few have been appointed 
to advise museums in other parts of Asia. Indeed, the National Museum’s 
laboratory has been recognized as a regional laboratory for Asia. 

In conclusion, although there has been a fairly rich tradition of museums 
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aie ies last 100 years or more, the reorientation of the work of the museums 
san s According to the old accepted notion, the museum was a 
Y iss F cul ture and of civilization. During the last decade this notion 
s l to include the concept that museums are major cultural 
ait institutions supplementing the needs of formal education and 
aol g as an important cultural centre for the community. The directors 
curators have realized the need to acquire objects on a selective basis 

to adopt better display methods, to use collections not only for cease 
scholars but also for students and the public at large. In order to achieve 
these needs, directors and curators have been urging the state governments 
and the union government for greater financial support which has, in some 
cases, been made available. 

} The increasing consciousness of the museum director and curator 
(initially encouraged through governmental effort) has led to the establish- 
ment of two voluntary organizations: the Museums Association of India 
and the Indian Association for the Study of Conservation of Cultural Pro- 


perty. The first has five regional branches and provides a forum to discuss 
Its journal provides 


Common problems and to find practical solutions. 

another avenue of exchange. A younger generation of dedicated museum 
Personnel has emerged, aware of its exacting new responsibilities to the 
professional institution and to society at large. 

Indian museums continue to suffer from the absence of paucity of foreign 
Materials. Very few museums have any European collections of art and 
fewer any Asian material. The only significant collection of the latter is the 

d housed in the 


Central Asian collection, acquired many years ago an 
long-term loans between Indian and 


National Museum. It is possible that 

foreign Museums may be arranged through the Unesco programme. This 
will not only fulfil a long-felt want but also stimulate further interest in 
Comparative art history by Indian scholars. The Indian art historian has 
been understandably handicapped by the lack of opportunity to see original 
foreign art pieces, especially when he is aware that his colleagues abroad, 


specially in Europe and America, have the opportunity to know and study 
Indian art first-hand through significant Imdian art collections in museums 
m many countries. 

The publications of the National Museu: 
have ranged from highly scholarly treatises to pop 
reproductions of paintings. The National Museum, a: 
mental activities in the fourth five-year plan, prope 
activity by publishing albums of reproductions of paint 


to schools at modest rates. ; 
The increasing awareness of the government, the professional staff, the 


International organizations and the programmes of activities envisaged for 
the future by the museums should make it possible for these institutions to 


Play the unique role expected of them as vital centres of culture. 
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Libraries 


Like education, the work relating to libraries is assigned in the Constitution 
of India to state governments. Although there is no major department, 
either in the Ministry of Education or in any of the other ministries, which 
deals exclusively with libraries, the Cultural Bureau of the Ministry of 
Education administers a few central libraries and financially assists volun- 
tary efforts in this field throughout the country. 

The work of the union government in the field of libraries falls roughly 
into two categories. 

The first relates to the direct administration and financing of some 
libraries: chief amongst these are the National Library, Calcutta, and the 
Central Secretariat Library, New Delhi. Other special libraries financed 
wholly by the government are those of government Parliament departments, 
and commemorative museums. Only one public library is fully financed by 
the central government: the Delhi Public Library, which was established in 
1951. 

Other libraries which are fully or partially financed by the union 
government are those devoted mainly to oriental studies and containing 
large ancient and mediaeval manuscripts collections. In the second category 
are many private libraries to which the central government gives aid for 
special projects. 

At the state government level, governments support libraries situated 
both in state capitals and districts. Some municipalities also have municipal 
libraries. 

Although the Government of India had planned to set up a Central 
Advisory Board of Libraries to co-ordinate activities and to formulate 
policies, this Board has not so far functioned. 


Each of the libraries financed by the government has a special and 
individual history. 
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National Library 


The National: Library is the most important library financed by the union 
aetna It was called the Imperial Library until 1948. It has one of 
most valuable collections of the period 1881-1948, having been started 
Sian amalgam of several departmental libraries located in Calcutta. The 
A rary was primarily used as a reference library: it is only in the last ten or 
teen years that the orientation of the library has been changed from a 
reference library to a public library accessible both to research scholars and 
common readers. Many extension services make it accessible to larger 
Sections of society. A pioneering programme of starting reading-rooms in 
other parts of Calcutta began recently and has proved successful. 
A Two main features of the National Library should be mentioned. À 
f Pyright law, the Delivery of Book Public Libraries Act, which came into 
EE in 1954, requires that a copy of every book published in India, be 
eposited in the National Library. While this has greatly enlarged the 
collection of the library, it has also increased the problems involved in 
Sorting the material so received. The second is the special department of the 
library which deals with bibliography. This department has been doing 
excellent work in the field of published bibliograpbies on specific subjects, 
such as Indian anthropology, Indology, Bengali language and literature. 
The Bibliography Department also conserves the private correspondence of 
some national leaders. 


Central Secretariat Library and Parliament Library 


ollections of books published in English and are 


They have the two major ¢ 
ctions of books on Indian languages. 


now building up their colle 


Delhi Public Library 


real sense of the term and perhaps the only one 


It is a public library in the 
istry of Education of the Government of India. 
e pattern in state capitals 


which is financed by the Min 
It is proposed to set up small libraries on the sam 

dication of the popularity of this library, it 
1968-69 was 80,000. 


of other regions. To give an in e 
may be mentioned that the number of readers in 
d the libraries of oriental learning which are 


The manuscript libraries an š 
substantially financed by the Government of India are spread throughout 
the country. Of these, the most important are the Khudabux Oriental Public 

d the Saraswati Library, 


Libr ary, Patna, the Raza Library, Rampur an a 
Tanjore. In addition, there are nearly one hundred other collections belong- 


ing both to the state governments and to private organizations. These 
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libraries are the chief repositories of the culture of India and their manu- 
script collections run into hundreds of thousands. The manuscript i 
aim at acquiring and conserving manuscripts of research value. Many o. 

them also have a microfilm or photostat copying service. Some of them have 
been able to catalogue and edit the manuscripts and publish edited versions 
based on different recensions. A few of them have been able to translate 
manuscripts from classical languages into modern languages. ; 

In spite of the patronage and encouragement given by the union govern- 
ment and by the state governments, and in spite of the care given to these 
collections by voluntary organizations and individual patrons, the task 
before the union government is gigantic. The manuscripts in most collections 
are uncatalogued and kept under highly disadvantageous conditions. Many 
manuscripts have been illegally exported from India even though the 
Customs Act forbids the export of manuscripts over 100 years old. The 
Government of India has published a small catalogue of manuscript 


libraries, but a concerted effort is required to preserve this unique heritage 
of India. 


The role of the union 
been limited, in Spite of 
reading in the educated mass 
and education rate. Libraries 
heritage of the country or at makin 
on current scientific and technolo 


use. No analysis is attempted he 
school and university levels, 


either level, are inadequate 


government as far as libraries are concerned has 


. The Unesco meeting of experts on libraries 


from one region to another. Many of these 
the government, such as 


are also not considered here. 

As stated above, 
library. However, 
75 per cent of the 
central libraries, 
libraries. Out of n 
these figures, it is 
efforts were 
use. 


the Government of India finances only one public 
according to a recent census it is estimated that nearly 
state government and most of the union territories have 
while nearly 63 per cent of the districts have district 
early 70,000 villages, 5 per cent have libraries. In spite of 
not known what use was made of these libraries nor what 
made by personnel to inculeate reading habits through their 
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These brief descriptive details regarding libraries and of the work of the 
central and state governments do not yet add up to a cultural policy on 
libraries. It would appear that the Government of India has been motivated 
in its task of financing and patronizing the work of libraries by two con- 
siderations. The first is that it should maintain and strengthen libraries 
which are repositories of modern knowledge; in doing this its main task has 
been to promote accessibility. The second consideration has been to preserve 
and conserve the knowledge contained in ancient and mediaeval Indian 
manuscripts through a system of either fully or partially financing the 
manuscripts libraries in the country. Many vital tasks yet remain to be 
carried out for libraries of all categories, academic, national, special and 


public. 
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Soon after India became a colony under Her Majesty’s Government, the 
administrators felt the acute need of surveys of different parts of the country 
which they were now going to govern. In 1869, Sir William Hunter sub- 
mitted a plan of compilation of the gazetteers, to be known as the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. Lord Curzon, in his characteristic enthusiasm for 
encouraging all intellectual activity which would give an idea of the history, 
geography and culture of the country, supported the plan and it was 
through his efforts that a revised edition of the Imperial Gazetteer was 
published in twenty-six volumes between 1907 and 1909. The Imperial 
Gazetteer produced over fifty years ago continued until independence to be 
the most dependable source for administrators and the public alike on all 
matters relating to life in India. 

After 1947 it was quite clear that although the Imperial Gazetteer was 
a valuable historical source, it was out of date both 
graphical changes which followed the partition of th 
because of the fundamental changes which occurred in the economic and 
political structure, natural development and educational and cultural 
growth. The Government of India established a department in the Ministry 
of Education called the Central Gazetteers’ Unit and charged it with the 
task of revising the Imperial Gazetteer and for co-ordinating the work of the 
district gazettes of India. 

The plan of the central gazetteers made a significant departure from the 
plan of the imperial gazetteers, Today the Central Gazetteers’ Unit is 
expected to touch every aspect of life, mainly because the role of the admin- 
istrator has changed greatly and he is no longer a person representing a 


small ruling minority but a participant in and executor of governmental 
policies, 


because of the geo- 
e sub-continent and 


The plan of the central gazetteers has so far been carried out as far as 
the fourth volume, and includes: Volume I, on the country and the people; 
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ee wet pag em Volume MI, on the economic structure 

Most states in India had ES h penis a ai = 
dienes : Ha z o brought out trict gazetteers in pre- 

lependence India. The district gazetteers were nearly 330 in number and a 
series of conferences and seminars of experts revealed that they too, like the 
imperial gazetteers, required revision. À conference of representatives of 
state governments and of the various ministries of the union government 
was held in July 1955, and it was decided that all these volumes would be 
Tevised, rewritten and amplified under the state governments and that there 
would be a new compilation of district gazetteers. 

The revised gazetteers made significant departures from the old state 
and district gazetteers on account of the changed role of the administrator., 
who had become an executor of governmental policies for the Sotori; 
social and cultural welfare of the people. The aim of the state and district 
gazetteers was, therefore, to present a complete picture of the country in all 
its aspects; social, cultural, economic and political. They were also expected 
-to-date information on the most recent developments in agricul- 
trade and commerce, transport and com- 
s were requested to highlight social and 
dresses and ornaments, games and 
g and furniture, facilities of educa- 
ultural activities. Each of the 


to give up 
ture and irrigation, banking, 
munications; compilers and editor: 
cultural aspects, customs and rituals, 
sports, festivals and fairs, styles of housin 


tion, libraries and museums and other c 
volumes will include sections on history, physical features and places of 


interest. Out of the 330 district gazetteers nearly 165 have already been 


revised; the others should be completed in the next five years. Twenty 
k of revising these district gazetteers 


separate units are carrying out the wor! 
dinating unit so that the uniformity 


under the supervision of a central co-or 
of content and standard is maintained while providing room for variations 


to meet local or special needs. The publication of the volumes of the district 
cation of state gazetteers in which 


Zazetteers will be followed by the publi 
larger administrative units would be considered. The task of the contributors 


and the editors of the district and central gazetteers has not been an easy 
t the thoughts, ideas and aspirations 


one. To present facts so that they reflec š 
of a country while depending on the historical material of the first edition, 
requires great delicacy of approach. In some cases the results have been 
excellent, while in others there is a mixture of statistical data and travel- 
ogue. Once all the volumes of the district gazetteers are published they will 
be invaluable in permitting members of each community to know the life 
and culture of other regions and communities of India. They will play an 


important role in educating public opinion and in bringing about inter- 
regional understanding. 
As mentioned earlier, 


in the Ministry of Educati 
are responsible for editing 
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re administered by a central unit 
hief editor and five editors. They 
al gazetteers and for 


the gazetteers a 


on headed by a c 
all the volumes of the centr: 
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planning, co-ordinating and supervising the work of the state and district 
gazetteers. Finances for the central gazetteers have been made available 
through the Ministry of Education and the state governments have also 
been financially assisted up to 100 per cent for the publication of district 
gazetteers. A related plan which has been launched by the Government of 
India and which is also under the charge of a gazetteer unit is the cultural 
heritage scheme, which envisages the compilation and publication of twenty- 
eight volumes, one for each state and union territory, and covering each of 
the regional cultures of India, particularly the development of art, architec- 
ture, music, dance, drama, painting and sculpture in these regions. These 
volumes will highlight the contributions made by each regional culture to 
the composite Indian culture and should bring to light the intricate fabric 
of the Indian cultural pattern. A third plan, to promote a sense of national 
pride and an awareness of the contribution of many friends and allies from 
abroad, will be the publication of the history of the struggle for freedom in 
India. 

Seen in perspective, the three projects supplement each other. Factual 
data, geographical and historical, covering civilization and cultural patterns, 
will be used by the series on the cultural heritage. It will have an integrated 
approach and is expected to be more evaluative than descriptive in 
character. The volume on the history of the Indian freedom struggle and 
Indian martyrs will, it is hoped, make a generation not directly involved 
aware of the dedicated commitments which went into this movement, and 
make them cherish the freedom attained. Efforts are being made by writers 
and editors to guard against any kind of regional or national chauvinism; 
on the contrary they will emphasize the continual dialogue between one 
regional culture and another and between Indian culture and other cultures 
of the world. Whether this goal will actually be achieved can be assessed 
only after these volumes have been published. 
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make a total assessment of the production 
d the private sector, a few selected pro- 


grammes, directly administered by the central government, may be 
enumerated. Three main organizations of the Government of India directly 
finance and carry out a programme of book printing and publishing, and 
are, in addition to the publishing sections of practically all universities, 
research departments, institutions, museums, and academies and central 
departments, such as the Archaeological Survey of India. Each of these 
organizations has a publishing programme covering significant publications 
in the field of culture. Some of them have been mentioned in the discussion 
of the work of institutions such as the Sahitya Akademi (the ‘National 
Academy of Letters), the Lalit Kala Akademi (the National Academy of 
se Arts), the National Museum, and the Archaeological Survey of 
ndia. 

In this chapter, a description is given only of the institutions and 
departments whose main concern is the publication of books. 

In the Ministry of Education, there is a division concerned with the 
Production of books in different Indian languages at different levels for 


different sections of society. 
A massive programme of producing books in Indian languages became 


necessary as a result of the decision to adopt progressively Indian languages 
as the media of instruction at the university level. While the Ministry of 
Education does not itself print and publish books, it disburses large sums of 
money to different regional bodies on the recommendations of an advisory 
body. A central co-ordination committee at the central level has been con- 
stituted to advise on matters of detail including approval of the exact titles 
for original writings, distribution of books amongst the states and the clear 
demarcation of the work to be done by the central agencies. The ministry is 
assisted in its work largely through a commission for scientific and technical 
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of books in India in the public an 
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terminology which has been active over the last two decades in formulating 
uniform terminology in regional languages of India. . 

A national programme aims at the production of basic model books in 
different subjects. These books would perhaps set standards for textbooks 
in all universities and would he used for reference literature. In order to face 
the problem of non-availability of reasonably priced books in various fields 
both for use as text-books and for purposes of reference which are published 
in foreign countries, the government has launched programmes of collabora- 
tion with the governments of the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

These Indo-British, Indo-American and the joint Indo-Soviet pro- 
grammes have contributed in a significant manner towards making available 
to the English-speaking educated Indians knowledge and information con- 
cerning other parts of the world. The policy of the Government of India has 
been to encourage indigenous writing in different fields but without closing 
its doors to the vast fund of modern knowledge available in foreign 
languages. It is hoped that a similar programme may be launched with the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The programme for the production of books 
in the regional languages, the programme of translation of American and 
British books into Indian languages and the programme to permit the re- 
printing of foreign works by Indian printers has simplified the circulation 
and the distribution of the written word. There is still a great lack of foreign 
books available to graduates and post-graduates and a need to accelerate 
the programme of producing suitable books for study and reference at the 
university level in regional languages. 

The government has also developed a plan of collaboration with private 


copies of each title, to be priced, at a maximum 


of 1.50 rupees (approx- 
imately U.S.$0.20). Competitions are frequently hel 


d to select titles for each 


A survey of the titles of the books published under the various schemes 
reveals that only a small percentage of the books, whether in English or in 
translation, or whether produced in regional languages, pertains specifically 
to the disciplines of history, art, civilization or philosophy. No analytical 


study has yet been conducted on the quality, value, or cultural content of 
these books, 
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National Book Trust of India 


A major institution run by the Ministry of Education is the i 
Trust of India. It was set up in 1957 me is administered as 
organization with the objective of producing and encouraging the production 
of good literature and making it available at moderate prices to the general 
public. During the thirteen years of its existence, the National Book Trust 
has been responsible for bringing out eighty-six titles under two main series 
India, the Land and the People and National Biographies. In the first series 
nearly fifty-five titles have been published and in the second, thirty-one 
titles. These titles are translated into all Indian languages and reach large 
sections of the Indian reading public. In addition to its programme of 
publication, the National Book Trust organizes fairs, seminars, symposia 
and training courses in book promotion and sales assistantship. The main 
task of the Book Trust is the dissemination of information and literature 
to the literate Indian. 
In the series India, the Land and the People, the National Book Trust has 
published books on literature, architecture, painting and music. It plans to 
bring out monographs on individual poets and on music, dance, drama and 
archaeology. It also proposes to publish another series on the folklore of 
India, of which seven titles are already in press. The National Book Trust 
does not restrict itself to writing on Indian topics and has launched an 


interesting programme called The World of Today, to include monographs 
on different countries. Three of these are already in preparation. 
f Education is concerned with the 


One other project of the Ministry o 
t to establish a central organization respon- 


efforts of the union governmen 
sible for drawing up guide-lines for the development of the book industry in 
the context of over-all requirements of the country and advising on all 

ment. With this in view the union 


problems connected with book develop: 
government has set up a National Book Development Board. The board 


Proposes to collect, on a scientific basis, data on the present state of the 
publishing industry and to set up book information centres in collaboration 
with private industry jn different regions. The recommendations of such a 
board may have far-reaching effects on both the industry and the projects 


which will be taken up by the central government. 


Publication Division 
Another publishing institution financed and administered directly by the 
central government is the Publication Division of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting. The Publication Division plays a slightly different 
role from that of the National Book Trust, being responsible for the prepara- 
tion and production of books, pamphlets, pictorials, albums and journals 
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designed to provide the general reader with information about the country, 
its political and economic development, the policies and activities of the 
government and the teachings of the national leaders. One of the division’s 
major undertakings has been the publication of the Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The division publishes some 300 books and pamphlets 
each year, in English, Hindi and all the other regional Indian languages. 
Amongst the publications of the division are those which are specifically 
devoted to art and culture, including books on special aspects of the minia- 
ture paintings of India, the art of India, Indian literature, pamphlets on 
Indian music and dance, painting and sculpture. In addition, it publishes 
twelve journals: six monthlies, five bi-monthlies and one quarterly. Of these, 
four are mainly literary and artistic in character. 

Besides these major institutions under the Government of India there 
are others which have a publicity angle which should be mentioned. These 
are the Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting and the Publications Section of the Depart- 
ment of Tourism, which also publishes books on different aspects of Indian 
Culture for tourists. 

Apart from the direct administration of these book production units, 
the Government of India, especially the Ministry of Education, provides 
assistance to voluntary organizations for the publication of books which will 
promote scholarship in Indian languages in different areas and disciplines. 
Under one of these plans, 50 per cent of the cost of bringing out certain 
publications is met by the central government. Publications like the 
Bilingual Encyclopaedia, dictionaries, books on regional cultures and cata- 
logues of manuscripts are considered for assistance. Organizations which 
promote cultural (including language) programmes are given grants. A 
system of awards has been instituted for the production of books and manu- 


Indian languages in terms of history, vocabulary, grammar and linguistic 
structure, literary and cultural themes. 

Other projects assist the production of books in Sanskrit and the 
classical Indian languages. 


To conclude, the Government of India has two main objectives in its 


work in book production, book promotion and development of languages. 
The first is to make available to the speakers and readers of regional 
languages the largest possible number of books whether written originally 
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in the regional language or translated from other Indian and foreign 
languages. It has also been a government objective to promote the produc- 
tion of books in English in order to provide English-speaking educated 
Indians with a window through which to look at the world. Another signi- 
ficant objective has been to give proportionate attention to the production 
of books in classical languages and to research in Indological studies. At 
the popular level, the aim of the Government of India has been, through the 
Publications Division, the Directorate of Audio-Visual Publicity and the 
of Tourism, to disseminate information on 
re to large sections of the people and to 


make available attractive material on Indian culture for foreign tourists. 

h While the participation of the Government of India in book production 
is significant, it is essential to point out that India has a sizeable private 
book industry; this industry and the publication programme of some of the 
purely private institutions have been responsible for setting up standards, 
both of content and format. Amongst these efforts may be mentioned the 


cfforts of the two all-India cultural organizations. The Ramakrishna Mission 
has published a series entitled the Cultural Heritage of India through purely 
dard work. Similarly, the Bharatiya 


voluntary effort. This series is a stan 

Vidya Bhavan has published another series entitled The History and Culture 
of the Indian People, consisting of some eleven volumes which cover the 
entire range of Indian history and culture. The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, a 
private trust, has also been responsible for bringing out, in paper-back form, 
cheap editions in English of Indian epics such as the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana, the Bhagwat Gita, the Kural, the Upanishadas, etc. There are 
other publishers in India who have limited themselves to special fields of 
Indian studies and culture. They have been able to compete with publishers 
of oriental books in any other part of the world. The oldest amongst these 
are Motilal Banarsidas, the publishers of the Chowkamsha Sanskrit series. 


Another is the Bombay Sanskrit series; many others have also entered the 


field. 

The private book industry is flourishing and the All-India Federation of 
Book Publishers and Booksellers is the most effective corporate body for the 
co-ordination of policy and programming in the private sector. Their sphere 
of activity includes publications on science, technology, industry, Pane 
and the arts. Indeed, in pricing and distribution, the government et 
its subsidized publications, has not yet been able to compete wit is 


commercial market. 


pamphlets of the Ministry 
different aspects of Indian cultu 


Mass media and culture 


The mass-media organizations, with the exception of newspapers and films, 
are administratively controlled by the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting. The main functions of the governmental units under this ministry 
are to disseminate information about regional, national and international 
developments and to present programmes of which some have a high 
cultural content and others a popular entertainment value. All in all, at 
different levels of Society, the mass media aim to create in the Indian public 


mind an awareness of the country’s culture in all its multilayered diversity 
and variety of form and its fundamental unity of content. 


All-India Radio 


The All-India Radio is perhaps the most effective and the best organized 
institution of mass media. The organization is administered by the Director- 
General of All-India Radio attached to the Ministry of Information and 


financed by the government. While it would be 


ent of its time to news and 2 per cent to 


y, the remaining programmes have a fair 
percentage of cultural content (i.e. school broadcasts; forces, rural, tribal, 


children’s programmes; music; drama). A brief description of the music 
festival held by the All-India Radio has already been given in the context 
of the performing arts. Here it may be mentioned that amongst its spoken- 
word programmes there are a few which have created an all-India impact. 
In the ‘National Programme of Talks’, a topic of all-India interest or some- 
times of universal interest is taken up. The talks have ranged from topics 
like ‘Close-ups of Films’ to ‘Return to Faith’, Other programmes which have 
stimulated intellectual interest have been on meeting the press, a discussion 
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n n 55 x 
a i national programmes are 
supplied to the different stations who translate and rebroadcast them in their 
regional-language services. The ‘National Programme of Talks’ is supple- 
mented by another programme—‘Sardar Patel Memorial Lectures’—in 
which, while the speaker gives three one-hour lectures, they are broadcast 
by the All-India Radio in six half-hour transmissions. They cover music, 
classical and regional languages, sports, university life, and they have 
effectively increased interregional communication in India. Proportionately, 
not much emphasis is given to lighter music and entertainment programmes. 
The All-India Radio has always been used as a central instrument for the 
promotion of national integration and to launch campaigns, whenever 
necessary, against communalism, regionalism, and factionalism. 

The educational programmes of the All-India Radio are broadcast by 
twenty-six stations of the ‘All-India Radio, from two to six days a week for 
from twenty to forty minutes. Most of these programmes are in regional 
languages. There is a consultative panel consisting of representatives of 
state departments, universities, colleges and schools, for the educational 


programmes of all stations broadcasting especially for schools. 


Separate programmes for university students are broadcast from twenty- 


five stations in languages which include English and the local regional 


languages. The rural programmes of the All-India Radio provide both in- 
formation and entertainment to the rural population. Community receiving 
sets have been given to villages throughout the country and the radio has 
become a major nucleus of the rural-community gathering. A scheme of 
radio rural forums has been in operation since 1946 and has proved to be a 
great success. Programmes for the rural forum are broadcast from all 
stations and there are nearly 21,000 such forums in the country. In Delhi 
a number of experimental programmes have been launched designed as 


special services. 
rogramme called ‘Yuvavani’ which has 


One of these is the youth p 
become one of the most active platforms for getting the views of the genera- 
tion in their twenties. Commercial broadcasting was introduced on a very 


limited scale in November 1969, and is in operation from Bombay, Nagpur 
and Poona. The advisability of introducing such a service is still the subject 


of some controversy- oo j 

The All-India Radio has also been very effective in broadcasting pro- 
grammes in foreign languages in their External Service Programmes. The 
areas to which the external programmes are beamed include West Asia, the 
Near East, South-East Asia, New Zealand, Australia, North-West and East 
Western Europe. A large 


Africa, Pakistan, the United Kingdom and r : 
proportion of these programmes js devoted to presentation not only 


of Indian music and culture, but also the programmes of other countries. 
The All-India Radio has an effective programme exchange unit which 
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i z ai 
supplies and receives recordings and scripts of programmes from many 
outside-broadcasting organizations and missions. 


Television must also be mentioned, along with radio, as an important 
vehicle of dissemination of culture. Television was started in 1969 on 
experimental basis as a general service. Although television continues to E 
some commercial films most of its programmes are cultural in nature S 
include the presentation of plays, meetings with creative artists, music mr 
dance and a programme for ‘Tele clubs’. It has a special programme o 
school studies designed for students with lessons in all subjects aE 
physics, chemistry, biology, social studies and English. An pies 
successful programme on agriculture teaches the farmer the newest metho a 
of cultivation. A special television branch has been also set up in the 
Directorate of Education to provide regular lessons for schools. In a country 
with a high illiteracy rate, television may prove to be the most effective 
method of bringing about social change, and of inculcating a sense of respect 
for the cultural heritage. N 

Administratively, the personnel of the All-India Radio and Television 
may be divided into three categories, those belonging to the civil services, 
those who are staff artists of the All-India Radio and Television and n 
who are enrolled for ad hoc programmes on a contract basis. The work o 


the All-India Radio is guided by a number of advisory committees, in par- 
ticular the Central Programme Advisory Committee. 


Films Division 


It is widely known that the Indian cinema is the second largest film industry 
in the world. It is privately financed and is, to a large degree, highly com- 
mercial. Until independence (like the commercial film industry of other 


countries) the Indian film industry was centred around an expensive star 
system, 


After independence, 
in the private sector, 
Many progressive dir 
outlet even for the 


and especially in 1952, a number of efforts, mainly 


Were made to reorient the approach of the film maker. 
ectors and producers made fi 


The direct financial and administrative responsibility of the government 


has been in the production of news-reels, documentaries and other cultural 
films. The Films Division was established i 
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points of state and union governments. On an average, from 30 to 40 milli 
tie a ig ses ee and newsreels each week. The SESS 
at ppg y u e nema Division cover a vast range of subjects of national 
vie hoe Moi cance. These subjects include agriculture, family plan- 
fe > graphica and art films on specific problems in art, culture, educa- 
n, etc. An interesting feature of the working method of this division h 
been to enlist the co-operation of writers, poets and film critics in nici 
experimental films. The division supplies an average of 8,000 la é 
films and newsreels each year to schools, educational institutions. pete 
and state departments and private bodies. It also supplies prints tó Indian 
missions abroad as part of the government’s external publicity programm. 3 
The Films Division, with a staff of 900, also works as a E de i 
ment under the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and is eaa 
administratively into three wings, production, distribution and personnel. 


Film Institute 


g programme in the field of film: 


A crying need was felt to have a trainin 
d in 1960 in Poona. This is also a 


as a result a Film Institute was establishe 
subordinate office of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and 
provides a three-year diploma course in photography, sound recording and 
engineering and a two-year course in film acting and film editing. 

Two other major institutions for the mass media under the Ministry of 


Information and Broadcasting are 
National Film Archives of India. Founded in 1964, it collects and preserves 
nternational films, film classification, documenta- 


copies of national and i 
tion and research are among its other activities. It is a subordinate 
office under the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and is fully 
financed by the union government. 

Children’s Film Society. Organized by the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, the Children’s Film Society produces, sponsors and pro- 
motes the distribution a d screening of films suitable for children and 


adolescents. This society omous body governed by 
an executive council and re ts-in-aid. 
The most important organiza 


given below. 


n 
functions as an auton: 
ceives government gran 
tion of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting for training in mass media is an institution called the Indian 
Institute of Mass Communication. It was started in 1965 as an institute of 
advanced study, training and research in mass communication. The institute 
runs courses for personnel of the Government of India employed in informa- 
tion, publicity and public jons services. The training offered is both 
theoretical and practical. from Asian countries have been 
taking these courses in orde: tudies in depth of specific prob- 

g countries. The institute 


lems relating to mass commu 
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Many persons 
r to carry out s 
nication in developin, 


Fe 


Mass media and culture 


has already provided training in various mass media to 600 persons, as 
are expected to do a considerable amount of field work and to learn the 


a study of socio-psychological behaviour of ethno-linguistic groups in India. 


the role of the government has been 
ndia have certainly set a standard in 
and culture, utilizing the mass media 
nda or information. An analysis of a 
ilms Division on purely cultural and 
t a fair proportion of the division’s 
of regional and national culture. omer 
ed by the Ministry of Information an 

rmation Bureau, the Field Publicity 
d the Song and Drama Division 
already been referred to earlier) whic 

nly information programmes but others 


ible 
ucational value. It has not been possibl 
units. 


s and theatres and has tried to present the develop- 
ments of the modern world to the large masses. While it is a fact that the 
illiterate though cultured masses of India have benefited greatly, at both 
the rural and the urban level, from the programmes of these media, there 15 
always scope for improve: 


ment of these media units. In academic discussions, 
Some persons have held the view that stat 


media has had cramping effects. They hav 
may have been on the increase, had ther 
Others have argued as strongly that this 
situation as in the field of commercial cinema, had there only been com” 
petition. In spite of these debates, the last two decades of the development 
of radio, television and mass-media organizations of the Government o 
India have certainly proved that in a developing country wedded to the 
ideals of social and economic uplift and responsibility to the people, state- 
financed mass-media organizations are necessary and advisable. 


e monopoly of many of these 
° argued that experimentation 
° been a competitive attitude. 
could also have led to the same 
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In India from the earliest times there has been only a thin line of demarca- 


tion between the arts and the crafts. Although the two can be clearly 
identified and their development is distinct, each has merged into the other, 


practically from the days of Mohenjodaro. The toy figurines and the terra- 
cotta bullock carts found in the Harappan culture were objects of both an 
art and a craft. No discussion of the visual arts of India would really be 


complete without a mention of the vigorous artisan tradition which helped 
the survival of the traditional forms and the assimilation of new influences. 

A design consciousness which is further than a functional need, is a 
fundamental factor in the crafts of any country. It has also been an affirma- 
tion of a life shared with the community. In India this affirmation of life 
coupled with the need t uld further functional needs can 
be seen and experienced in the village crafts of contemporary India. In the 
villages of India one can still find women illustrating on the mud walls the 


life of Krishna and Radha, the marriage of Shiva ai 
d embroidering and reproducing in local medium 


clay modelling and casting the characters of 
as well as reproducing new elements entering 
it is not uncommon to find representa- 
skirts and umbrellas being em- 
f Himachal Pradesh, Kathiwar, 
d in India at various levels. The 
ribes made artefacts which 
chaic gods and permu- 


mythology, abstract design, 
the real environment- 
tions of aeroplanes an 
broidered by uneducated village women o 
ete. Artisan and craft activity has continue 
first is that of the many tribes of India. These t 
are linked to the ritualistic cults, to the worship of archaic € 
tation of deities. Together with these are objects of daily functional use 
ranging from pots and hairpins to tobacco boxes, to beads for necklaces, 


shawls and skirts. Each tribe has a definite characteristic both in its textile 
Jling and bronze casting. The origins of these 


designs and in its clay mode 
designs can sometimes be traced back to primitive days and although much 
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work has been done by the anthropological department, there is yet no 
comprehensive study of all the arts and crafts of the various tribes. adi 

The second is the village or the folk level which once again has a region: 
identity but shares a common content. In this category come a variety of 
crafts practised by Indians in villages as part of daily routine and, more 
particularly, in preparation for a Particular festival, whether agricultural a 
religious. Here the crafts are a participative activity, even though specia 
artisans of clay figures, textiles and weaving have been known. : 

In a third, and more specialized classical tradition, the artisan was in a 
class by himself and made the clay figures to serve as the village gods and 
also made sculptures of high quality to be included in the architecture of 
temples patronized by a king or a nobleman. 

Tt would appear that although the tribal societies remained isolated from 
village and middle-class societies, there was a considerable give-and-take 
between the practitioners of the arts and crafts in the villages and the 
sophisticated artisans. The training of the craftsmen was in keeping with 
the tradition of the old methods of teaching in other disciplines. Knowledge 
was communicated from father to son, from master to disciple by formulas 
recited in Sanskrit. Sometimes this was supplemented with diagrams and 
sketches. The tradition continued in spite of the political conquests and 
social upheavals. The closely guarded formulas, designs and diagrams 
presenting forms, symbols and techniques were preserved again in the family 
traditions spoken of in the context of the arts. With the coming of the 


pertoire. The exquisitive jewellery, marble, jade 
ade weaving can be traced back 
n was now maintained or patronized by the king or 
the Nawab in Kharkhanas, which sometimes also became trade centres. 

The history of the development of the crafts 
of the trade between India and 


eliberately punished because the sensitive 
excellence of their weaving posed 


into India. 
The development of Indian crafts is also linked with the history of the 

national struggle in India. One of 

the boycotting of all factory- and 

Gandhi’s programme for the develo 

hand-spun material). 


foreign goods, more particularly textile materials, 
In 1949 w 


development 
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climate in the country. This climate would not have meant so much if the 
artistic and the craft tradition had not continued in the tribal and village 
culture of India. The task of the government was to find ways and means of 
sustaining this activity, rather of resurrecting it as a museum culture. The 
policy of the government was twofold. There was first the goal of providing 
the economic stability which would give the craftsman a sense of pride in 
the work that he was doing and enough return so that he would not be 
tempted by a factory job. The other was the need for a highly progressive 
and accelerated programme of making hand-loom materials and handicrafts 
for export. It was clear that Indian crafts could earn substantial foreign 
exchange. During the last twenty years, the Government of India has set 
up the All-India Handloom Board, the Handicrafts Board and the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission. These boards function as advisers to 
the government on problems of the craftsmen and carry out programmes to 
accelerate the production of handicrafts and handloom materials. Co- 
operative units, in which the craftsman himself is a member, have also been 
set up. Modern research and design laboratories supplement the work of the 
craftsman to help him face the demand of the new consumer. In the major 
cities of India there is a central handicrafts emporium and in some cities 
there are emporiums of state governments specializing in regional handi- 
crafts and hand-loom materials. These include specimens of textiles, em- 
broidery, weaving, wood-work, metal-work, stone-work, pottery, clay 
figures, jewellery, toys, etc. The establishment of such state emporiums 
has also promoted inter-regional understanding and it wien not eE 
to find people of one part of the country who are acquainted with the crafts 
t of the country. N t 

a mon ertegi o nariaitioi and direct eben jo and gt 
trative activity by the government and Py E aR, ae 
or may have in the future, measurable side effects. pom region: 
identities in methods of weaving, colour combinations, > 2 ee 
dyeing and printing methods, casting methods and metal-wor te a 
ling methods in stone-work have travelled from one ss pene eet 
Artisans of one part of the country are utilizing the form n on 
technique of regions of other parts of India. This paaie fi A 
diffused picture, lacking the striking individuality on p feather the 
mark the arts and crafts of the tribal na PDE i the field of the 
regions of India. Although there aa aaa us s sine the traditional 
handicrafts and handloom, there is little sa a ies of art. À few artists 
artists or artisans and the students in the academies . 


š z 5 th 
have lately felt the need of enriching their technique by E ai ° 
traditional artisans. Most of them, 


however, have been exper! 
modern art without the desire to explore or use 


the artistic tradition which 
i t. 
artist at every momen I ° ; 
aa er eat face the traditional craftsmen and artisans in spite of the 
crisis 
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patronage they have received. The old method of transmission is fading on 
account of the changing relationships in society, nor does the line of trans- 
mission now pass only from father to son or master to disciple; a change 
which invariably leads to the lowering of standards. The craftsman has 
probably never been so exposed to external influences and alien designs as 
he is today. To find a new equilibrium is indeed challenging, more so when 
he realizes that there are few who can appreciate sensitivity of touch and 
delicacy of treatment in the craft. Under the circumstances, the artisan has 


been left anchorless, creating and duplicating craft objects with the sole 
object of pleasing the tourist, whether Indian or foreign. 
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Although the concept of international cultural co-operation is modern and 
has been considered as an activity of governments since 1945, it is recognized 
that at all moments of history each country has communicated with the 
cultures of other countries. A study of any one culture reveals at the first 
perceptive analysis that a culture has grown, flourished and enriched itself 
through a continual dialogue with other cultures. What is true of other 
major cultures in the world has been characteristic of Indian culture since 
co-mingling of tribes, races, religions and ethnic 
Igam which has been identified as Indian 
s culture, when analysed, will show both its 
assimilative and its emanative quality. Indeed, the process of Indianization 
has been a process of several unrelated heterogeneous elements coming 
hich an unknown factor has brought about 


together in an environment in w 
a total transformation of the individual elements and the result has been 


Indian in spirit, content and form. The cultural pattern is naturally com- 
plex, intricate, many-dimensional, and multilayered, but always ready for 
further absorption and adoption. It has also had an intangible emanative 
quality, which accounts for its permeation to other parts of the world, 
especially South-East Asia, without a single political conquest. ' 
The 200 years preceding independent India were, however, years in 
which India was singularly insulated from other cultures except those of the 


West, through the window of the English language and education. The tradi- 
unity to communicate with other colleagues 


tional scholars had no opport : 
and counterparts in either the East or the West in any branch of knowledge. 
The scholars trained in Indian universities naturally looked only Westward 

the creative artist, 


for further growth. There was little or no scope for 
musician, or dancer, to travel abroad and 


whether writer, sculptor, painter, x: 3 3 
the few who did were rare exceptions. Sometimes the creative artist had an 
opportunity to hear or meet a creative w: Europe or China or Japan. 


its inception. In fact, the 
groups has produced an ama 
culture. Any single strand of thi: 


riter of 
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With Germany there had been a special link through the field of oriental 
studies since the eighteenth century, but the link was of a highly specialized 
kind between scholars of oriental learning in the East and scholars of oriental 
learning in Germany. If the dialogue was extended, it was extended only to 
European and American scholars who were interested in oriental studies 
limited very often to literature and to linguistic studies. Of course, the West 
was obliquely influenced through this contact: many elements in German, 
French and English romanticism can be traced back to this world of the 
orient which was discovered through Sanskrit learning. 

What was true of the field of arts was also true of the field of sciences. 
A small percentage of Indians who received training in the United Kingdom 
or the United States of America knew about scientific developments in their 
particular disciplines in these countries, but were hardly ever given the 
opportunity to collaborate or co-operate with foreign scientists. Few foreign 
languages were taught in the universities of India, which had no department 
of studies relating to areas other than the United Kingdom and Europe. 
There were a few exceptions. One university began a department of Chinese 
studies in the thirties and another of South-East Asian studies. There were 
no departments of Russian, Japanese or African studies. 

Notwithstanding all these limitations and the fact that university educa- 
tion was heavily biased in favour of English and European studies, there 
had been at least three waves of deep impressions by alien cultures in the 
twenties and thirties of the twentieth century. The visit of a Rabindranath 
Tagore to South-East Asia revived a consciousness of close links between 
India and Asia. Although scholars had spoken about greater India, it was 
the living interest of a creative artist which inspired the visual and perform- 
ing artist to look at the literature and arts of these countries again. There 
was another wave of interest in Chinese and central Asian studies. While 
literature and the visual arts were influenced through contact with the East, 
the one significant development in the performing arts occurred as a result 
of confrontation with the West. This was the evolution of a new type of 
modern dance called the Uday Shankar style of dancing. What Uday 
Shankar created might not have been possible, had he not been obliged to 
dance an oriental dance with Anna Pavlova. 

In 1947, at the governmental level, there was only a Commonwealth unit 
which looked after educational and cultural exchanges between India and 
other countries of the Commonwealth. The work of this unit was restricted 
to the granting of a few scholarships and the receiving of a few distinguished 
personalities from these countries, During the last twenty-three years, the 
government has played a vital role in the development of international 


co-operation both through administrative units directly under its charge 
and through autonomous bodies. 


The administrative res 


x ponsibility for international co-operation activi- 
lies rests primarily with t 


he Ministry of Education, especially in education, 
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Se ete n ety O ee 
changes of academic personnel at vario aa tha Las aw rs 
has entered into bilateral cultural a ES s. ae h shee nar jacana Tadia 
these are agreements of cultural a ents with twenty-three countries: 

š peration in many fields and have pro- 
vided the broad framework for formulating annual or biennial cultural- 
exchange programmes. With many countries from amongst these twenty- 
three, the Government of India has a regular programme of evolving a 
joint plan for collaboration in education, science, humanities, arts, mass 
media, health and agriculture. 

With the countries of the world with which India does not have cultural 
exchange programmes it evolves an annual programme of co-operation. 
Practically all countries of the world are covered by this cultural activities 
programme. Besides the administration of programmes under the Cultural 
Bureau, international co-operation programmes are also executed through 
the Indian National Commission for Co-operation with Unesco. 

An important aspect of international cultural co-operation is a sizeable 
programme of scholarships in different disciplines given to foreign scholars 
to come to India and to Indian scholars to visit foreign countries. Most of 
these scholarships programmes are on a reciprocal basis. There are only 
some under which India sends out scholars without receiving any in return. 
A special scholarships programme has been initiated by the Government of 
India which seeks to invite scholars from other developing countries, par- 
ticularly in Africa and Asia, to visit India to pursue a further course of 
study. 

Cultural co-operation in mass media, particularly films, radio and tele- 


vision, is carried out by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting; 
ulture are carried out by the 


collaboration programmes in health and agric 
nistries. With the countries with which India has cultural 


e Ministry of Education acts as co-ordinator while several 
ators; in the case of countries with which there 
tries are free to enter into limited bilateral 
articular field. 

1 Relations was established in 1950 by 
ultural understanding with foreign 
The council is an autonomous body financed by the government. 
elfare of overseas students, cultural exchanges, 
f books, international seminars, conferences and exhibitions— 
] student hostels at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
ns through its General Assembly and Governing 
ly comprises representatives of universities, 
and representatives of the government. 
ted by the President of India. 

d a Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 


respective mi 
agreements, th 70 
other agencies act as particip 
are no agreements, the minis 
agreements of co-operation in a p 

The Indian Council for Cultural 
the Government of India to promote c 
countries. 
Its activities include w 
presentation 0 
and it runs internationa 
Madras. The council functio. 
Body. The General Assemb 
scholars in their individual capacity 
The President of the council is appoin 

The council has recently institute 
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International Understanding which has been given, on the recommendation 
of a jury having an independent constitution, four times so far. Amongst 
those who have received the awards are Martin Luther King and Yehudi 
Menuhin. ` i 

Through the various programmes of international cultural co-operation 
carried out by governmental agencies and autonomous bodies, there has 
been an increasing awareness of the cultures of other countries of the world. 
Troupes from practically all parts of the world have visited India, and 
Indian troupes are continually presenting programmes of classical music and 
dance not only in Europe and America but also in countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Indian artists have participated with their exhibitions 
in the biennales and triennales of arts held in Europe, Japan and Brazil. 
Writers of all languages have travelled abroad under either the Government 
of India’s programme or the programmes of the autonomous bodies. Many 
exhibitions of creative artists have been held in India and foreign writers 
have been invited in return to India. Apart from the programmes in litera- 
ture and the visual and performing arts, a significant portion of the cultural 
exchanges relates to co-operation between specific departments of uni- 
versities in India and those in foreign countries. Many universities in India 
have today set up departments for area studies with facilities for the study 
of a particular area, its languages and social conditions. Arrangements have 
been made at selected universities for the study of Middle Eastern countries, 
Spanish-speaking regions, Chinese language and civilization, J apanese 
studies, and studies concerning countries of South and South-East Asia. 
More recently, under bilateral agreements, an Institute of Russian Studies 
has been instituted in Delhi, others should soon follow, one relating to 
French studies and the other to German studies. The Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, a statutory body established by the government, 
participates in the bilateral cultural agreements of the Government of India; 
it also enters into independent bilateral agreements with 
tions in other parts of the world. This council has enable 
in India to study methods of research and technology in 
Foreign scientists have also been invited to India to 
research programmes of the universities and laboratorie: 
institutions of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. A systema- 
tic programme for the exchange of films with foreign countries is carried out, 
although there is need for a much greater flow of feature films between 
India and foreign countries than there is today. Documentaries, however, 
present a different picture; Indian documentaries have been sent abroad 
both under the programmes of the Government of India and in response to 
requests from foreign organizations abroad. Radio programmes are con- 
stantly exchanged and the All-India Radio has a transcription and exchange 
service specially charged with the task of sending Indian programmes and 
receiving foreign programmes. 


scientific institu- 
d many scientists 
foreign countries. 
participate in the 
s and the national 
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More recently an increasing need has been felt for a greater emphasis 
on regional co-operation. The Government of India has launched national 
programmes relating to the study of regional cultures and civilization. It is 
hoped that in the years to come there will be a number of research projects 
on the study of Asian cultures both in their aspect of consanguinity and of 


individual identity. 
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Government of India: ministries /departments 


concerned with culture 


Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 


All-India Radio Television Unit 
Press Information Bureau 

Films Division 

Film Institute of India 

Institute of Mass Communication 
Department of Audio-visual Publicity 


Ministry of Education and Youth Services 
See Appendix 2 


Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply 
Architecture 


Public Buildings 
Mosaics 
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Ministry of External Affairs 


External Publicity Division 
Foreign Affairs (Culture) i 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations 


Ministry of Food, Agriculture and Community 
Development 


Community Development 
Extension Projects 
Agricultural Education 
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1. Degree and post-graduate institutions only. 
2. Including Bombay. 


3. Including Chandigarh. 

. Figures relate to the year 1968/69. 

+ Figures relate to the year 1965/66. 

. Figures relate to the year 1970/71. 

+ Museums affiliated to Museum Association, 

+ Voluntary organizations in the fields of culture and adult education, 


Prana 


4 Educational and cultural institutions and organizations 

titu- Medical 
State/union territory Namber of schools gee ae of institutions 

i Middle Seconda: commerce higher 

Sama ny colleges learning! 
State 9 
b 36 702 2 870 2 903 157 84 3 
ei 19632 2943 — 1188 98 k- u 
Bihar 44 677 7 308 2 262 163 Be 16 
Gujarat 11134 10010 1 966 150 sah 
Haryana, 4362 756 738 49 > 3 
Jammu and Kashmir 4708 1311 543 18 n 5 
Kerala 7 039 2540 1380 116 2 15 
Madhya Pradesh 36 258 5501 1487 170 mn 22 
Maharashtra 28651 15413 4413 229 1 ll 
Mysore 21562 10494 1 833 149 n Ar 
Nagaland 880 144 32 2 60 4 
Orissa 26 208 3 903 1299 13 Q 10 
Punjab 7194 870 1083 82 11 S 
Punjab Hills — = — — 64 12 
Rajasthan 18 907 1943 1006 82 8 
Tamil Nadu 25 432 6 027 2509 126 11 13 
Uttar Pradesh 61172 7385 2 987 208 185 11 

West Bengal 34 680 2 483 3521 198 165 
Union territory us 
Andaman and Nicobar Is, 118 12 1 1 — ap 
Chandigarh 33 19 16 q = = 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli 67 22 4 =- FP 5 
Delhi 922 410 446 41 31 1 
Goa, Daman and Diu 926 225 168 6 4 — 
Himachal Pradesh 3 663 170 377 14 6 a 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindive Is, 18 10 4 = Prd _ 
Manipur 2117 305 122 13 10 as 
NEFA 415 36 15 1 1 1 
Pondicherry 243 84 43 5 3 s= 
Tripura 1389 189 81 5 4 60° 

ALL-INDIA 399 109% 839434 324334 2 1634 15365 1 
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Engineering 
. technical 
institutions 
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5 List of significant departments, offices, 
autonomous organizations and advisory boards 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND 
YOUTH SERVICES 


Attached offices 


Director-General, 
Archaeological Survey of India, 
Janpath, New Delhi. 


Subordinate offices 


Director, 
National Gallery of Modern Art, 
Jaipur House, New Delhi. 


Curator, Indian War Memorial Museum, 
c/o Secretary (Education), 

Delhi Administration, Delhi. 

Director, 

National Museum, 

Janpath, New Delhi. 

Director, 

National Archives of India, 

Janpath, New Delhi. 

Director, 

Central Hindi Directorate, 

First floor, Wing No. I, West Block No. VIII, 
Ramakrishnapuram, New Delhi-22, 
Director-General, 

National Fitness Corps Directorate, 
Room No. 507, ‘B’ Wing, Fifth Floor, 
Shas-tri Bhavan, New Delhi. 

Executive Director, 

Asian Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration, Indraprastha Estate, 
New Delhi. 

Chairman, 


Commission for Scientific and Technical 
Terminology, 


West Block No. VII, Floor II, Wing No. I, 
Ramakrishnapuram, New Delhi-22, 
Librarian-in-charge, 

Central Reference Library, 
Belvedere, Calcutta-27, 

Librarian, 

National Library, Belvedere, 
Caleutta-27, 

Director, 

Botanical Survey of India, 

14 Madan Street, Calcutta. 
Director, 

Zoological Survey of India, 


34 Chittraranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta-13. 
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Director, y 

National Atlas Organisation, 

Raja Chamber, 4, K. S. Roy Road, 
Calcutta-2. 


Director, : 
Anthropological Survey of India, 
27 Jawaharlal Nehru Road, 
Calcutta-13. 


Surveyor-General of India, 
Survey of India, Block No. 8, 
Hathi Barkala Estate, 
Dehradun (UP). 


T, 
Geen Institute of Indian Languages, 
Manasa Gangotri, 
Mysore University Campus, 
Mysore. 


Autonomous Organizations 


Chairman, ee 
University Grants Commission, 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi. 


Chairman, < 
Central Board of Secondary Placar 
17-B, Indraprastha Estate, New 


Secretary, A 

Tibetan Schools Society, $ k 
Curzon Road Barracks, ‘B’ Block, 
New Delhi. 


Chairman, 7 
National Book Trust of Tatt 
A-4, Green Park, New Delhi-16. 


Director, 

Delhi Public Library, 
S. P. Mukherji Marg, 
Delhi-6. 


Director, I h 
National Council of Educational Researe 
and Training, NIE Campus, | 
Mehrauli Road (Opposite Aurobindo 
Ashram), 

New Delhi-16. 


Secretary, 5 
Lalit Kala Akademi, 
Rabindra Bhavan, ; 
Feroze Shah Road, New Delhi. 


tary, 
Sangeet Ñ Natak Akademi, 
Rabindra Bhavan, 
Feroze Shah Road, New Delhi-1, 
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Secretary, 

Sahitya Akademi, 

Rabindra Bhavan, > 
Feroze Shah Road, New Delbi-1. 


Chairman, 

National Research Development 
Corporation of India, z 
Lytton Road, Mandi House, New Delhi. 


Director, £ 
School of Planning and Architecture, 
Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi. 


Director, 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Hauz Khas, New Delhi-29. 


Director, 3 
Institute of Russian Studies, 1hi-29 
IIT Campus, Hauz Khas, New Delbi-29. 


Bal Bhavan and National Children’s Museum, 


Kotla Road, New Delhi. 


Commissioner, 
Kendriya ‘Vidyaleye Sogea 
Schools Organiza n 
on one d Bahadur Shar Zafar Marg, 


New Delhi-1. 
Director, 


Nehru Memori 
Teen Murti House, 


al Museum and Library, 
New Delhi. 


Principals, 7 
Eastern Regi 

Polytechnics, 
TE for hde Ghosh Polytechnic, 


7 Mayurbhanj Road, Calcutta-23. 


Director, bs 
Lal Nehru Road, Calcutta-13. 


and Curator, 
See ria Memorial Hall, Calcutta-16. 


r Training of 


Director, , 
Indian Institu 
56-A B. T. Ro 


f Management, 
ey, Caleutta-50. 


Director, m Board, 
Sale J (ane reset 


Directs indi Shikshana Mandal, 


it Vidyapeetha 
A Pradesh). 
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Deputy Commissioner, 
Ex-Officio Secretary, 

School of Buddhist Philosophy, 
Leh. 


Director, 

National Institute of Sports, 

Motibagh Palace, Patiala. 

Principal, 

Lakshmibai College of Physical Education, 
Gwalior (Madhya Pradesh) 


Director, 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
P.O. IIT, Powai, Bombay-76. 


Director, 
National Institute of Training in Industrial 
Engineering, Powar, Bombay-76. 


Director, 

Indian Institute of Technology, 
P.O. Kharagpur Technology, 
Kharagpur (S.E. Railway). 


Director, 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
P.O. Kalyanpur Campus, Kanpur. 


Member-Secretary, 
Indian Council of Social Science Research, 
IIPA Hostel, Ring Road, New Delhi. 


Director, 
Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore-12. 


Acting Director, 
Birla Institute of Technology and Science, 
Pilani (Rajasthan). 


Director, 

Indian Institute of Management, 
Vastrapur, 

Ahmedabad-6. 


Director, 
Indian Institute of Advanced Stud: 
Rashtrapati Newas, Simla, 


Director, 

ois Lal pees Shastri Rashtrity, 
aratiya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha Sabh: 

Nanda Lodge, Shakti Nagar, Delhi-1. | 

Secretary, 


Inter-University Board of India and 


Rouse Avenue, New Delhi. Ceylon, 


Neniben Secretary, 

ational Council of Science Educati 

9 Ring Road, Lajpat N; canon; 
Nap a s AEEY, 


Advisory boards council 


Central Advisory Board of 
All-India Council of Tecan 
geol Baard of Scholarshi; 
ouncil of W. ’s E i 
National Commie sa masi 
Unesco; Centr: 


lucation; 
Education; 
ps; a India 
ien’ on; Indian 
mission for Co-operati, i 

x on 
al Advisory Board of De 
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